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IN SPITE OF THE PRASANT BOY'S COSTUME AND CLOSELY CROPPED HEAD VALENTINE RECOGNISED ZITELLA. 


UNSEEN FIRES. 


By Erriezg ADELAIDE RowLANDs, 


CHAPTER f. 
‘UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE, 

THe leafy Gays of June had come, the 
most beautiful in all the year, and had 
come with a burst of heat and radiance 
which had never been exceeded, even be- 
neath 4 glowing southern skies of bright 


A horseman who had been riding for many 


hours along the unsheltesed high road now 


| turned -gratefully into the forest, which 
would be his destination. 

The forest was dense, but in one place 
there was a clearly-defined path between 
gigantic trees, whose interlacing boughs 
formed a cool green canopy keenly : ppre- 
ciated by the traveller, whose brows 
throbbed fiercely from his long exposure to 
the scorching rays of the sup. 

The solitary equestrian was an English- 
man by birth; but,.as his hair and colour- 





ing betokened, there was a strong 
admixture .of Spanish blood in his veins ; 
| that he was brave, nobly-born, rich, un- 
happy, his equipments and mien implied. 

His face had no principal source of at- 
traction, no prominent feature, for all were 
perfect, from the deep dark grey eyes that 
spoke of noble instinets and haughty pride 
mingled with Southern passion, to the chin, 
which terminated a perfect oval, and which, 
without being in the least indicative of 
weakness or efieminacy, would not have 
been too heavy for a woman’s face. 

Two lines betwoen the jetty eyebrows and 
@ downward curve of the finely-formed 
|mouth betokened two salient points of 
Valentine Eyre’s character. Firstly, that 
he was intensely mefancholy ; secondly 
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or acquired, was his prevailing mood. 

As taras the costume of an English gentle- 
man can indicate his position, Valentine's 
attire at onee, faultless and negligent, 
betokened him a man belonging to the upper 
ranks of society ; but it was bis horse which 
he bestrode that gave chief evidence of bis 
wealth. 

It would not have requited a judge. of 
equine points to decide that there was the 
worth of hundreds of guineas in that noble 
steed” “Who lIsoked as if the speed of 
thought were in his limbs.’’ 

Bunt Valentine would not haye parted 
with the Don for his weight in gold. The 
eccentric, unsociable Wnglishman had 
through two years made a friend and com- 
panion of this horse, which in one of his 
wild and daring adventures he had eaptured 
on the plains of Tartary. 

They had penetrated thebeart of the eoal 
green forest, and Valentine, whose thoughts 
were in the past, was taking no heed of the 
way, when suddenly the Don paused, and 
while his rider felt him trew)ile, beneath his 
weight, raised his mevle head, neighing 
long and loudly, and breathing hamiihroagh 
velvet nostril, pawed the grownd impa- 
tiently. : 

“What is ib?” mnitturred Valentine in 
soothing tonem .“ What is it, my good 
Don?” he nepeated, putting ihe glossy 
neck of the apimaly who, strange to say, 
seemed in no wise seutheds by his maatier's 
tones. 

‘What does it mean?’ muttered Valen- 
tine, bué with no fea for’ his: persqnal 

safety, for the pistols whieh he carrie@ in, 
his belt} were fully primed and loaded y 
then peering through the trees he caught, 
at some distance the gilimpses of a fire and 
moving figures, and at onde decided: that he 


was in the neighbenphged of a gipsy en- f 


campnwne. 

Again Valentine patted the neck of his 
steed, wito went on a few eager paces and 
then, sto short again, neighing more 
loudly: before, and as the awakened 
foresi, echoes died away another steed 
respeige from the distance to the Don’s 
eall. 

“The horse knows that he is ncas ene of 
his. own kindred,” said. @ sweet voite in a 
strange tongue, a mixture of Spanish and 
Romanesque, and curbing his impatient 
steed with a firm hand, Valentiné turned 
his eager, wondering eyes in the direetion 
from which the sounds. bad. proeecited,, 

There, on his left, in the cool shadpw. of 
chestnut beughs, Valentine saw a vision 
before him whose unparalleled loveliness 
his heayt for a moment felt faint witlt awe 
and wonder 

The form, which seemed too beautiful for 
mortal world, was that of a young girl who 
might have been any age from twelve to 
seventeen. There she stood like a nymph 
of the forest, her brown ind shapely limbs 
contrasting well with the crimson garment 
which scarcely reached beyond her knee. 
Her small face was a perfect oval, with a 
complexion which represented the clear hue 
of the olive; there was no red, bat in the 
full and daintily-formed lips, which, heing 
slightly parted, revealed two tiny rows of 
tecth that sparkled like priceless diamonds 
in the sun’s rays. The orbs that lay in the 
shadow of silken jetty fringes were hlack 
as night, but they were more than that— 


“ They were 30 soft, so beautiful and rife, 
The very air seemed lighter for those eyes.” 


Like living amber and fine as spun silk 
were the tresses which waved in lavish 
abundance over the girl’s bare shoulders 
and arms, until Valentine felt almost angry, 
because the beantiful profusion would have 


hidden-from his sight: the little brown hands 
° \ 


beside which even Psyche’s own must-have 
seemed coarse and unshapely. 

He could think of nothing which would 
offer comparison to the beauty and grace of 
this forest. child as she stood there with 
eyes dowa bent on the ground, with such 
an air of modesty and innocenee that, be 
even felt a pang of regret, when, for the 
sole pleasure of looking at him, the wood 
nymph flung back the amber clouds of hair 
which enveloped her, and lifting ber eyes 
made above them a sort of penthouse with 
her hands, thus showing them perfect from 
the little rounded wrists to the very tips 
of the tapering fingers. 

** We have got a horsaflike him,’’ said the 
girl, as the Don neighed again, and won 
another eager response from the distant 
encampment. “ Hermann brought him from 
Tartary last year.” 

‘*Who is Hermann?” asked Valentine, 
carelessly, while his fingers played with 
the Don’s: flowing mane, avd he continued 
to gaze at the picture before him with a 
fixed, eager glance. 

The ginl’s lip curled somewhat scornfully. 

** Hermann, is Hermann,’ she replied, in 
listless tones; “‘ one of our people.” 

‘‘How many are your ie ?”” asked 
Valentine, feeling that, he nmust know somo- 
thing of those té whoni this lovely child 
belonged. , 

“There are a great many,’ replied the 
girl; “and Hermaun*is my cousin, He is 
not altogether like onr ple,’’ she eon 
tinned, with more’ spirit in her tones. 
“ They-all look up to Hermann,” == 

* Do they love hini so?” asked Valentine, 
pfor the mexe pleasure of hearing the girl 


speaik. — 

d as ia feax biim.”’ 

ax he dear to.you?” asked Valen- 
curiously. 

j nestion won a look of surprise from 
eee diadle capte.« but ‘before the girl could 
| answer @& voice r through the fo «a 
| Voice with a ro Soon anger in it ca 

“ Fivella ! Zi "and ab the repeated 
sound of her name thegipsy started like a 
frightened fawn. 


‘* I must go,’’ she whi hastily. 
Then, with one more fal look, she 


turned, and flEed away the forest 
with the speed of am antelope witil she 
disappeared from view, when Valentine 
felt as if the sun had set, and with it the 
whole heauty of the scene. 

‘“*T must see her again, thought Valen- 
tine, as he continued his journey along the 
forest path, which was now haunted by a 
vision of those lovely dark eyes looking up 
at him through a profusion of amber 
tresses, j 

** Heavens ! how exquisitely fair she is!” 
continued the young man, “* Bhe very air 
which. she breathed seemed to borrow 
life and beauty from her presence! And 
‘ Zitella,’ What a lovely name! How wild 
and free, like herself; and soft as—as this 
forest breeze |” 

Valentine paused on the name, repeating it 
softly once or twice, them trged his steed 
onwards, for re was @ restless mood 
upon him, and he would fain have banished 
from his mind the memory of this lovely 
being, for whom he sighéd to think that slie 
was only a gipsy, ignorant, wild, unchris- 
tianised. 

Then came the thought that he might be 
able to do something to better her condi- 
tion, and so Valentine-determined to see 
Zitella again, but by herself, if possible, 
for he had no desire to make acquaintance 
with the gipsy settlement. 

Valentine rode on to the town, where 
he found a tolerably comfortable inn, and a 
very old acquaintance, 

two talked together of days in which 
no cloud had shadowed: the horizon of Val- 














entine’s life. The two talked together, 
and in the renewal of old and happy memo- 
ries, the episode of the forest was forgot- 
ten; but when the friend had taken his 
departure, Valentine thought once more of 
Aitella; and, having manyeidje hewrs on 
his hands, the young niam tito that they 
eould not be better employed than in the 
cultivation of the gipsy girl’s acquaintance. 

Accordingly, one morning Valentine call- 
ed for his horse, and braving the unshel- 
tered high road, traversed the two or 
three miles which lay between the town 
and the forest that had been the scene 
of his.idyll. Mai BESTS 

That very morning Zitella had wandered 
far from her companions, .so far that even 
her hithe young limbs grew weary, and 
at length she lay down on a.bank of thick 
green moss by. @ broad rivulet, under the 
shade of crore chestnut bonghs in the 
full bloom of their beanty. . ” 

The green bonghs threw down. tender 
shadows.on the lovely. face, making a pic- 
ture which, as he drew near, caused Vaien- 
tine to hoki his breath while he dismounted, 
and leaving the Don to follow @t his plea- 


appreached the slumberer with a 
One little-hand rested beneath Ahe girl's 





cheok,, tile of the other pressed the 
stem. af a flower which. was spring- 
ing th the mogs,.as if she had been 
about to it, when, like the ‘sleeping 


‘beaut i, Bairy Slumber. came and 


“ Ciyies thy lnabes Be We'dark, 
Hon iu those hidden eyes mustibe !” 
Valentine was? Wy the giri’s pr now, 
i upon the lovely sleeping 
oes “te colt maseae refrain from bend- 


ing Prete anc to his lips the tiny 
Hund that belt tiie stem of the flower, but 






ashe thonght © it; the girl raised her 
slovwiy,..oud. lopked at him with a 
g , ie half confused. 


nition dawned 
plits) lips, warming 


: j £9. he of Spring 
y Wate, the peri ea beet ; but 
ther 4 now fuled. to something Like a 
frown a» Aitulla said imperiously,— 

“ You awelie me, | was having a happy 
dream!” } 

“+ Pagdoume ! ’’ murmured Valentine, with 
a slight smile. Then, after a& moment's 
pause, he tinued, lightly, “When the 
prifce a the sleeping heanty she re- 
warded him with pon et ie 2 happiness. 
You will be less merciful, but prithec, 
sweet maiden, if you are the queen of this 
forest, and mean to punish me for my crime, 
tet me be changed into one of those chestwut 
trées that I may watch over your noonday 
slumber.’’ 

Zitella smiled, but her eyes assumed 4 
wondering expression, and Valentine saw 
that though his words cliarmed her car she 
did not understand their meaning. He must 
speak to her in simpler language. ; 

Butit was diffienit to start conversation 
with one whovhad spent all her life in the 
forest, and probably knew litile if anything 
of civilized ways. 

True, there was nature—the trees, the 
flowers, the stream—the lark at that momen: 
singing high at Heaven’s portal, and fijling 
the earth and: air with melody ; but Valen- 
tine thought thatlong familiarity with these 
things would haye dulled the girl's perceP- 
tion of their beauty, and it would have dis- 
appointed him eraelly to see no Pesporsive 
giow of sympathy in thosé dark eyes when 
he ‘spoke of the: bitd’s song, “or the red 
flowers springing through the green gress. 

“What deep earnest eyes yeu heve, 
child,” ‘said Valentine at lengtty |“ You 
look just now as if you were gazing into the 
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a pen ieeemeinieined NMR ator me ms aD mormere , “ 
future. I should like to know what you see ‘**T want to learn things,” replied the girl, | then, and he will fear to refuse me any- 


there for yourself,”’ 

The girl smiled dreamily, but though she 
lowered her gaze there was no trace of con- 
fasion on the perfect face. 

“ Or for me,"’ continued Valentine, after 
a slight pause. ‘I wish, Zitella, that you 
would tell me my fortune.”’ 

Zitella’s red lips curled scornfully, She 
turned away her, head with a haughty gos- 
ture which astonished Valentine. An em- 
press. he thought one moment, must look 
undignified and plain before this imperious 
child of the forest. 

*T do not tell fortunes,” said Zitella, 
after a little while. ‘* You must go to Zara, 
iy foster-mether, who will unravel the 
mystery of your future.” 

“1 would ratiier hear it from you,'' per- 
sisted Valentine; with asmilc, ‘1 am‘sure 
you ean tell me what I want to know.”’ 

* What do yon want to know ?"’ asked the 
girl, languidly, and still without glaneing 
at her companion. 

Valentiae felt piqued at her indifference. 
He thought of the high-born, lovely women 
who had onee Javished on him their tenderest 
siniles, for, until he left it of his own accord, 
he had been the pet and darling of society. 

It was hard to be.disdained by an on- 
sophisticated child who had never left the 
forest, “but just then Valentine felt that 
Zitella’s. brightest smile ,would buy the 
beauty of all the world’s women a. hundred 
tines over. 


disdainfully. ‘‘ I know nothing.” 

“You are a foolish child. Knowledge 
will not increase your happiness." 

Zitella’s lip curled scornfully. 

** [do not want to be happy,’’ she said, in 
a calm, deliberate way. ‘' I want——’’ 

* To love, to be loved,”-put in Valentine 
as the gir] paused, as if in need of a word 
to express her thought. 

‘7 want to be great, to have power.” 

Zitella spoke slowly, and with intense 
scorn; and Valentine, listening, felt a 
sharp pang of disappointment that one so 
young and fair slionld be the slave of 
ambition. 

It was a bitter disillusion, but he only 
said earnestly— 

“Tf this is your desire, Zitella, then, 
love, be lovable; this is the secret of a 
woman's power.”’ 

Zitella’s face grew pale, « strange, lurid 
light flashed up in her eyes for a moment, 
and made them more lovely than ever. 

She leaned her cheek on her hand in a 
thoughtful attitude, and Valentine just 
caught the whispered murmur which fell 
from her lips in words that did not seem 
for her companion’s ear. 

“Tam to be betrothed to Hermann in a 
fow days.’ y 

**Do you love hin, Zitella?’’ asked Valen- 
tine with a thril! of pity. 

“TY do not know,’’ replied the girl, 
thonghtfully. ‘‘ He is tall and strong, with 





The gipsy girl's voice broke in ‘on bis 
reflections. 

“You want to know,” she murmured, 
languiAly, ** if you will be rich and great?” 

“No, that’ do not,’’ was the energetic 
reply. ‘“{ am great already, as far as 
worldly position goes, as great as ever I 
wish to » for L have no ambition, and I 
have more money than I-can speud ; but,’’ 
tenderly, ‘‘ there is one thing I want to 
know that you can best tell. Will any one 
ever care for me, say, for instance, sach a 
sweet maiden as-you ? ** 

A delicate pink-colour like that of a new 

rose stole into the girl's cheek, and*by tiie 
tremulous heaying of her bosom Valentine 
could see that shé was touched out of her 
contemptaous ‘indifference to hita, but still 
she continued to avert her eyes, gazing on 
the rivulet in silence, and Valentine, though 
he scanned the face closely, failed to read 
the workings of the girl’s mind. 
_ “Care and dear,” she murmnred at last, 
in musing tones, ‘what do these words 
mean ? Yesterday you asked me if Hermann 
was dear to me." 

“* Poor child |" said Valentine, pityingly. 
‘There must be little tenderness in your 
life if the meaning of stich words’ are 
unknown to you !.”’ Phen, after 2 pause, he 
“a mage quickly, “Do you know nothing of 
ove?’”* 

Zitella looked up at her questioner with 
wide open and ‘half eager eyes. 

“Love?” she repeated, dwelling on the 
word ag if it pleased her. ‘No. What is it? 
Will youteach me?” 

Valentine's face fitished and paled with 
keen and swif emotion. “The 
girl's innocent question first filled him with 
a then smote his heart with a guilty 
pang. ‘ 

“Oh, mot I,”*he exclaimed, passionately ; 
and then, after a pause, he added im- 
pressively, “You are happy in yorr 
ignorance, Zitella.. Aud why not, for you 
are only a child; and knowledge of such 
things will come to you all too soon.” 

*I am fourteen," replied the girl coldly. 

‘ Zanoni, my foster-sister, is only two years 
older, and she is marries —- married to 
ishmael,’’ 

“* Zitella, @o you want to be married?” 
asked Valentine, in a disappointed tone. 


| handsome dark eyes; and he brings me } 
presents from thé towns. Then heis great, 
ithe greatest of all our people. As Her- 
imann’s wife I should have power. The 
| others would look up to me as they look up 
; to him.’” 

Valentine for a moment forgot the beauty 
of the face and form before him in the 
disgust ahd anger caused by these words. 

But these feelings did not last long. Soon 
| pity of Zitella overcame hii, and in bis 
| anxiety to save her from the fate on which 
| dhe was walking blindly, be said in earnest 
tones— 

“ Ohild, you must not marry Hermann if 
you do not love him. You are so young, 

our heart is yet asleep ; and when it wakes 
t will not be to the man whom you have 
married without love.” 

Zitella shrugged her shoulders, and 
looked very petulant as she heard these 
words. 





she asked patiently. ‘‘Did you come 
to the forest to talk to me of love?”’ 
Then, before Valentine could answer, she 
continued wearily, ‘“* But you do not under- 
stand. You forget that I am a gipsy, 
and a gipsy T must marry, or not at all. 
And why not Hermann?* He has more 
power than any of the others, and I like 
him better than any one else.’’ 

And, hearing this, Valentine could utter 
no further protest, nor did he desire it, 

His interest in the girl was changed 
to contempt that almost amounted to cdis- 
like. ‘Even her beauty failed now to move 
hin, 

He shuddered at the thought of the con- 
trast between mind and body. 

He deemed it well that Zitella’s life 
should be spent in the forest, for here, at 
least, the power for which she thirsted 
would be limited ; but, Jet loose abont the 
world, what harm might she not) make in 
the exercise of her dangerous wiles? for 
Valentine knew too well how little seruple 
there is in worldly ambition. 

“ Hermann has always plenty of money,” 
mused Zitella, looking up at her companion 
with a smile that showed ali her dazzling 
white teeth, “‘and when I am his wife,”’ 





“Oh! why do youdwell on that string ?’’ 


thing. J shall not have to wait until he 
gives me a little present,’’ and Zitella 
laughed as if the prospect of beiug able te 
spoil her future husband was very de 
lightful. ‘ 

Valentine felt almost sick for a moment ; 
but the knowledge that she was mereenary 


could not make Zitella appear one whit Jess 
beautiful, and never had her beauty appeared 


so beautiful as it did now, looking up at her 
companion with her dark eyes glittering, 
and a loyely flush on her face; but there 
was alarge share of contempt blended with 
Valentine’s admiration. He put his hands 
in his pockets, and producing some coins of 


silver and vold threw them into the girl's 
lap. 
“ There,’’ said he, lightly, ‘““ when you 


go to the town you can buy some pretty 
things, and when we meet again you can 
tell me if you’ve been any happier for 
this money.” 

But when Valentine rode ayvay, a few 
moments later he uttered the hope that he 
had seen the last of the gipsy girl. 

A week or more passed: but thoug! 
Valentine lingered on in the town the 
forest was never: ve-visited, and h 
more of Zitella, who was completely for- 
gotten, except at rare intervals, and then 
only thought of with unfeigned contempt 
and aversion as one who added anothe 
name to the long list of those w! 


saw iv 


ho had 
brought him disappointment and disilla- 
sion. 


* + * mK 

** You ve been a long time away, sir, and 
there’s been somebody waiting in your 
private room for more than an hour So 
Valentine Eyre was one afternoon accosted 


by his English servant on his return from a 
long ride. 

‘A person waiting to sec me and in my 
private room?’ asked Valentine, with 
barely suppressed anxiety. ‘‘ How is this, 
| Valence,” he continued, hurriedly, “did 
you get no name ?”’ 

" Valence flushed crimson in fear of his 
waster’s displeasure, which he hastened to 
disarm by an ample apology. 

** indeed, sir, I hope 1 did not do wtong 
in admitting the youth, but he refused to 
give his name, only assuring me that his 
visit wasa matter of life and death, and 
concerned your personal safety.” 

Valentine flung down his hat; riding 
whip and gloves, and hurrying past the 
man, reached and entered his private room 

As he crossed the threshold the oecu- 
pant of the apartment rose to greet him, 
and Valentine stood still, lest in asionish- 
ment 


CHAPTER Til. 


IN spite of the peasant boy’s costume and 
closely cropped head Valentine recognised 
Zitelia. 

He uttered one astonished exclamation 
and then stood still, at a loss for words or 
power of movement, while Zitella advanced 
to meet him with no sign of confusion or 
shame in her face, though she glanced 
anxiously towards the door, and her hands 
were clasped with a supplicating gesture. 

‘* Child, what mad folly is this ?”’ 

The question broke atlast from Valentine, 
in hushed tones, but the words were 
searcely uttered when he became con- 
scious of the change which the last few days 
had wrought in Zitella’s face ; her cheeks 
had lost some of their rounded softness, and 
there were heavy, violet circles under the 
eyes, which had a wild, feverish expression, 
as if the girl were labouring under some 
strong excitement. 





she continued, ‘‘I shall have plenty of it 
' to spend, for 1 shall know al! his secrets 


At Valentine’s question Zitella’s cheeks 
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and neck became suffused with crimson, 
She struggled with her emotion for some 
time, and then being conquered, hid her 
face in her hands, weeping bitter, though 
silent, tears, during which she sank on the 
ground at the feet of Valentine, who gently 
raised and placed her in a chair. 

‘*This folly is for your sake!’ sobbed 
Zitella, when Valentine returned to her 
side, having secured the door against all 
intruders, 

“Forgive me, my child,” murmured 
Valentine, now repenting of his first un- 
gentle words, and as he spoke he uncon- 
sciously laid his hand on the pretty head, 
now void of gear, and shorn of its magni- 
ficent wealth of amber tresses. 

“For yon! for you!’’ sobbed Zitella, 
through her clasped fingers, 

‘*For me!’’ echoed Valentine, in rather 
cold, puzzled tones, He was hardening in 
the momentary conviction that this display 
of grief, was not genuine; but when 
Zitella’s tears broke forth with renewed 
violence his chivalrous nature was deeply 
stirred, and tender words sprang of their 
own accord to his lips. 

He took Zitella’s hand in his, and assur- 
ing her that he was her friend, bade her 
unburden her heart of all its grief, and 
when Zitella once more reiterated the 
assurance that this.daring adventure was 
for his sake, he implored of her to dry the 


‘eyes which were too lovely to be darkened 


with one single tear for him. 

Zitella sat up, casting one fearful, anxious 
glance round the apartment, and at the 
door ; then being assured that they were 
alone, and secure from all eavesdroppers, 
she forced herself to be calm, and laying 
her hand on Valentine's, looked up with 
tear dimmed eyes into his face. 

“Tt is death to you,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ if 
you will not believe me, to me if you betray 
what I am now going to reveal! But first,’’ 
and she seized her companion’s hand, ‘‘ be 
sworn to secrecy ; swear to me by all you 
hold dear and sacred that you will obey me 
in all things, betray me in none.” 

Zitella’s voice and looks and gestures 
were all full of the most intense and pas- 
sionate excitement ; but Valentine was not 
earried away by any of these. His first 
doubts returned in stronger tones, and he 
replied in cold and cautious tones that he 
would not be bound by any oath, but if 
Zitella could prove that she had come with 
a noble, generous motive, however rash or 
foolish, he would shield her with his life 
from the consequences, 

Zitella’s eyes flashed dangerously ‘for a 
moment, her face flushed crimson, and then 
grew deadly pale. 

** You do not trust me ?’’ she exclaimed. 
‘*Ah, well, it will make no difference if I 
can only convince you of the danger in 
which you stand!” 

There was such intense sorrow in the 
girl’s tones, such fervent truth, that Valen- 
tine became at once ashamed of his doubts. 
He took her hand, saying earnestly,— 

‘* Pardon me, Zitella. Ido trust you im- 
plicitly, and, as a proof of this, 1 swear 
secrecy before I hear a word you have got 
to say.” 

** You promise this?” 

** Most faithfully! ”’ 

Zitella drew a deep breath of relief. 

‘* Now,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ I can fulfil my 
purpose without fear, but at any cost I 
would have done that.’’ 

She paused a moment then, as her hand 
tightened on her compaoion’s, continued 
in hurried whispers,— 

‘* You have heard me speak of Hermann. 
He loves me, but it is with a false and cruel 
love, and as he loves me so he hates you. 
He has sworn by an oath--that will not be 
lightly broken—to take your life——”’ 
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Valentine interrupted with a hasty ex- 
elamation of unfeigned astonishment. He 
withdrew his hand from Zitella’s, feeling 
a return of his first mistrust; and as he 
gazed at the girl he questioned in tones 
that were no less searching than his glance. 

“My life; Why. shonld Hermann, the 
gipsy, lift his hand against me? 1 have 
done him no wrong !'’ | 

Zitella’s downeast face was suiused with 
vivid blushes ; but the fact that she avoid- 
ed her companion’s eyes betrayed no want 
of truth. It seemed natural that the young 
girl should feel embarrassed by the con- 
fession which she had ufidertaken to make. 

‘* Hermann watches all my actions,'’ she 
said in a low voice. ‘‘ He saw us speak to 
one another the first day you rode through 
the forest, and again by the rivulet where 
you found me asleep. ’’ 

This was all Zitella said ; but her mant- 
ling cheek, her faltering tones, and down- 
east air, told a great deal that even 
Valentine could not fail to see. 

He turned away sharply and walked 
through the room, untill Zitella,s voice 
suddenly raised brought him back to her 
side. 

** Why did you disturb my life ?’’ shecried 
in. choking tones; ‘‘ but for your words 
I should. not yesterday have refused to 
become betrothed to Hermann. I should 
have thought of none but him, and know- 
ing, fearing nothing, I should have been 
perfectly happy. ’’ 

‘*Poor child” said Valentine, with deep 
and bitter self-reproach in his tones as. he 
took one of the girl’s small hands in his. 

Zitella broke into passionate weeping. 

** Yes, poor, poor Zitella!”’ she wailed 
between strangled sobs,‘* who has lost her 
old .life for ever, her green wood, her 
foster-mother, her dreamless ‘repose of 
heart, and all that made life dear, and 
Hermann,’’? she added, rearing her head 
with a gesture half fierce, half despairing, 
** ves, even he is something to regret; so 
handsome, strong, and generous as he is’”’ 

** Zitella, why must you forfeit all this ? ” 

Valentine spoke absentiy, for his thoughts 
were absorbed in the lovely faec, which 
now flushed with seorn at his lack of 
comprehension. 

** Could I go back to those whom I have 
betrayed for your sake, or could I leave 
you to fall by the hand of Hermann, who, 
having learned that you leave this town 
to-night has planned to take your life as 
you ride all unsuspecting along the desert 
highway ?” 

Valentine thought of the revolvers which 
he always carried primed and loaded on his 
person, and involuntarily his hand reached 
and grasped one of the weapons; but re- 
flecting it probably would have availed 
nothing against an ambush, he felt that he 
owed his life to Zitella’s devotion. 

‘* How shall I repay you for this-——-”’ 

But Valentine’s impetuous words were 
interrupted by Zitella, who started asif she 
had been stung. Her slender form shivered 
in the intensity-of her scorn, as she stood 
before her companion, and flashing her 
splendid dark eyes upon him, said in tones 
whose hanghty calmness seemed to chill 
her as they were uttered. 

‘‘ Speak to others of reward, but not to 
me. The service which I have rendered 
you cannot be paid with money !”’ 

** Zitella!’’ cried Valentine, in pained 
tones, *‘ you misunderstand, I did not 
speak to you of the reward which I should 
offer to a hireling, but all you have done 
for me.’”’ . He paused, as if overcome by 
emotion, then lightly touching the shorn 
head went on gently. ‘* Even this sacrifice 
alone was too great ’’ 

Once more Zitella’s 
tender, 


face became all 
She cast her eyes on the ground, 
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while soft warm- blushes suffused her 
cheek, e ; 

‘““My hair will grow again,'’ she mur- 
mured, softly, ** but you—” she paused, 
and with an eloquent upward look, added 
earnestly, ‘“‘a dead friend can never be 
won back.’’ 

Moved by ‘an irresistible impulse Valen- 
tine stooped and imprinted a kiss on tho 
girl’s brow; but the act was scarcely 
accomplished ere Valentine recoiled in 
guilty terror, and gazing where his lips had 
pressed, fancied they left a crimson in- 
effaceable spot. 

‘‘ Zitella, ask me to do something for 
you!’’ he cried, passionately, noticing the 
girl's livid cheek and the strange gleam in 

er lovely eyes. 

“Think kindly of Zitella,”’ was the reply, 
and the girl moved towards the door as she 
spoke; but Valentine springing forward 
stood between her and her goal. 

** Zitella, child,’ he asked, ** where are 
You going to?’’ 

o* Rawehene's T care not!’ and the proud 
head drooped lower and lower beneath the 
man’s gaze, * anywhere that Hermann can- 
not find me to avenge his betrayal, for 
whether you speak or not, he will know 
that it was Zitella who snatched his prize 
from him, and I am so young,”’ she added, 
with a sob, “life is still dear,”’ 

“ Zitella, life shall be dear, as dear as I 
can make it,’’ 

Valentine forgot all his past now in the 
passionate tide of feelings which swept 
over his soul. ‘ Did you think,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ that I would be so base as to let 
you go forth unprotected and alone? No, 
child, you have saved my life, and hence- 
forth yours shall be my care. No father or 
brother could be more to you than I shall 
be,’’ he added, fervently, as he drew 
towards himself the form which was all the 
more beautifal for its boyish disguise. — 

But Zitella drew herself away with 
feverish impatience. 

‘*No, no, let me go!” she exclaimed, 
stretching—out her hands with a gesture 
of repuision. *“‘ You do not know, you 
rust not ask, only let me go,’’ she added, 
incoherently. 

‘ Zitella, I will ask no questions, seek to 
know nothing,” replied Valentine, ‘1 
have,’’ he continued, ‘‘ secrets in my own 
past which you, a child, cannot share ; but 
you have for my sake abandoned your kin- 
dred, and mean to take their place. 
Listen, my child,’’ he took the girl’s passive 
hand in his, ‘listen, while I unfold the 
plans which I have this moment made for 
your future.”’ 2 

Zitella trembled, but did not withdraw 
her hand, and Valentine went on. : 

“The other day, Zitella, you wished for 
knowledge and power, ell, you shall 
have the first placed at once within your 
reach, that is if you are willing to go to 
England———’’ ) 

‘* With you?” interrupted Zitella, rais- 
ing her eyes for one swift, eager glance. 

Valentine hesitated a moment, but at last 
replied,— ' 

** No, not with me, But as my ward you 
would go to England with a friend of mine, 
a noble young lady who is on the eve of 
starting from Madrid. Lady Fitzroy,’’ coti- 
tinued Valentine, ‘‘would take you to 
London and place you ina school, where 
you would receive a first-class——. Why, 
what is this, Zitella?'’ for the girl, in a 
sudden paroxysm of pain, had flung herself 
on the ground at her companion’s feet. —_ 

‘Oh, I cannot go! Icannot leave you! 
eame in wild, broken utterances from the 
prostrate form on the floor. ‘I have sacri- 
ficed all for you. Let me stay here, any- 
where by your side.” 


Poor Valentine! The moments which 
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followed were cruel. His heart and brain 
ached from the fierce conilict. He believed 
that this child loved him with such love as 
nove had given before or would ever give 
him. But what an infamous scoundrel he 
would be to repay her self-sacrificing devo- 
tion by taking advantage of her innocence, 
andal! that was noblest in him awoke, He 
triumphed over temptation, saying in 
gentle, but firm tones— 

“ ZiteHla, my é¢hild, you know not what 
you ask. How should you? You know 
nothing, nothing of the world—so quick to 
see so harsh to judge——’”’ 

‘‘ Let me stay with you,’’ sobbed Zitella. 
“J eare for nothing else so that I am by 
your side,”’ 

Valentine dared not look on the pleading 
face jest he should give way, but he raised 
the weeping girl and placed her tenderly in 
a chair. 

“ Zitella,”’ he said, gently, ‘‘ you are but 
a child. You cannot understand, Heaven 
knows,’ he added, bitterly, ‘* how hard it 
is for n® to refuse your innocent prayer, 
but did I grant it [ should be doing you a 
wrong for which the world would punish 

‘ou,’ 
** Zitella lifted her eyes.and fixed them on 
Valentine’s face with an air of wondering, 
innocent pain; then clasping her small 
hands she said, intreatingly— 

* Leave me a moment. or two. Go to the 
farther end of the room and stand where I 
cannot see you. When I want you again I 
will call you,” 

Valentine was prompt to obey this 
strange behest. He walked to the high, 
barred window and stood looking down into 
the narrow, gloomy street in which there 
was scarcely a person to be seen, 

His heart was heavy with the forecast of 
evil, his brow marked with the scourge of 
an ivretrievable past, but as he almost 
eursed the fate which had brought him 
across Zitella’s path the sound of his name 
softly breathed brought, him back to the 
girl's side. 

Tie took her hand-and looking into her 
face saw that in the last few moments some 
great change had oecurred. She was quite 
caln and eomposed now, and the eyes 
which met. his were dry and tearless. 

*] know now,’’ she said, softly, “how 
noble you are to refuse my prayer. I will 
ohey your every command, go wherever you 
bid me.”’ . 

She looked so lovely as she uttered these 

words that Valentine could scarecly refrain 
from pressing his lips once more to her 
brow, but he triumphed over the desire, 
and looking away from his companion, said 
in tones that sounded very cold and busi- 
ness-like in his own ears— 
_ “If you are willing te go, Zitella, there 
is no time to be lost, for we have a two 
days’ journey to Madrid,. and I know-that 
Lady Vitzroy btarts.at once for England.” 

“T cannot go like this,’’ and Zitella 
blushed deeply as she looked down at her 
disguise, 

Valentine thought a moment, then sug- 
gested that he should. leave Zitella within 
locked doors, so that she should be safe and 
free from all intruders, while he went forth 
to purchase some garments suitable for her 
journey, 

Zitella aequiesced more by looks than 
words, and having made his charge for the 
time being a captive, Valentine left his 
man Valence in yt ses with injunctions to 
admit no visiter on any pretext whatever, 
and sallied forth on an expedition which 
was altogether new to him, : 
_The resources of the town being slender, 
Valentine found much difficulty iu procuring 
such garments as would be suitable to a 
young lady of rank, for it was the English- 
man’s intention to pass Zitella off as the 
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Leon, a friend of his lately deceased. 


ward, Valentine returned, and softly un- 
loeking the door of his’ private apartment, 
entered, anil found Zitella, fast asleep in a 
wide low chair. 

Though time was precious, he would not 
wake her; hut, stealing with noiseless steps 
to her side, stood as the minutes fleeted by 
gazing on that lovely face, the long, jetty 
lashes of sealed lids sweeping a cheek 
which contrasted well with the crimson 
velvet cushion on which the slumberer's 
head was reclining. 

At length a, noise in the corridor roused 


she gazed at Valentine with eyes in which 
for a moment there was no gleam of re- 
cognition. 


said Valentine, in gentile tones. ‘I wi 
go and see about a travelling carriage while 


assuring the girl that there was no time to 
be lost, with a few more words the young 
man retired, locking the door as before; 
but when on returning after some time, he 
found recognition most difficult, for Zitella 
looked not only indescribably lovely, but 
altogether different from her former self in 
a rich velvet dress and black lace mantilla. 

When the first stages of the journey were 
over, Valentine hired a female attendant 
for his ward. 

The woman was middle-aged, and having 
met with sad reyerses, looked on her en- 
gagement to Donna Zitella de Leon as a 
special stroke of fortune. 

She accepted without question the story 
that Donna Zitella's former maid had suc- 
cumbed to sudden illness on the road; and 
so, with well-veiled triamph, the gipsy 
girl bade farewell for ever to her former 
identity. 


a stately, high-bred Knglishwoman, who 
received Valentine Eyre very cordially, 
and for his sake condescended to smile, 
though icily, on Zitella; but when Valen- 
tine, not without secret pangs of con- 
science, had announced that his ward was 
the child of Don Ferdinand de Leon, her 
ladyship, who loved noble names, became 


Zitella to England Lady Fitzroy was prompi; 
to declare that the pleasure was al! on her 
side. 

“The poor child knows nothing,'’ whis- 
pered Valentine, aside. ‘‘ Her father has 
been guilty of culpable neglect towards 
his only child,’’ continued the young man, 
wishing to account for Ziteila’s ignorance, 
which he knew the woman of the world 
would speedily discover. 

‘* With that lovely face ignorance is par- 
donable,’’ replied Lady Fitzroy, as she 
glanced at Zitella through her gold-rimmed 
eye-glasses. ‘* The girl is most distinguee,’’ 
she continued, *‘ and so young, only a child. 
Depend upon it, she will grow into a charm- 
ing woman.”’ 

* You are very gracious to say so,’’ re- 
plied Valentine, feeling more conscience- 
stricken than ever at the fraud which he 
had practised. Her ladyship would draw 
in her skirts to save them from contact 
with a vagrant, was the young man’s bitter 
thought. 

Having arranged everything for Zitella, 
Valentine was anxious to take his depar- 
ture, but Lady Fitzroy would not hear of 
this. 

‘< We start in a few hours,"’ she said, ‘‘ but 
first there will be a repast of some kind, and 
in that you must joinus. What, you want 





still to run away? Well, this is very 


you equip yourself,” he added; and then, | 
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At Madrid'the party found Lady Fitzroy, | 


very cordial to the gipsy girl, and when | 
Valentine asked her as a favour to eseor} | 





orphaned daughter of one Ferdinand do | traitorous to our old friendship, when 1 


owe you so much too for the pleasure which 


At length, having procured a suitable and | you have brought me in the companionship 
somewhat costly outfit for ‘his supposed | of this charming child.” 


Valentine’s cheek flushed, and he was 
about to utter some hasty protest, when he 
was checked by the entrance of 1 servant, 
who abnounced that dinner was waiting in 
the adjoining room. 

Valentine then had no choice but to offer 
his arm to his hostess, and as they lingered 
round the informal meal the young man 


forgot his treachery in a critieal survey of . 


Zitella which became every moment jess 
and less anxious, for though the girl never 
once opened her lips, her mien and motion 
were faultless. One looked to the manne 


Zitella from her slumber, and, starting up, | born, and her very silence seeming] born of 


languor rendered her beauty more effec- 
tive. 
Valentine was beginning to congratulate 


' 
« *T have brought you some garments,”’ | himself on the success of his scheme when 


his hostess, leaning slightly forward, said 
in a clear tone,— 

** You are so silent, Mr. Eyre, and there 
is sO much I am anxious to hear. You hav« 
not told me one word of your charming 
wife ?”’ 

Valentine’s face hecame livid. He felt 
though he steadily avoided meeting their 
glance, that Zitella’s eyes had been swiftly 
raised to his. 

Then, with his eyes on his plate, he replied 
to Lady Fitzroy's remark with these care- 
less words,— 

** Celia, my wife, is quite well, and I trust 
happy; but she is devoted to Cemema, 
while I’’—with a short langh—‘‘ am by 
nature a vagrant!” 

** Like your father!” rejoined Lady Fitz- 
roy; ‘“‘ but I hear he is greatly changed 
from"the days in which I knew him. Then 
he was 2 thorough Bohemian; but you eat 
nothing, Mr. Eyre. Will you not be induced 
to take a little melon ?”’ 

And so the conversation was once more 
skilfully steered into harmless and pleasant 
channels. 

The moment of parting had come, and was 
passed, and as Valentine lingered on the 
steps of the villa near Madrid, listening to 
the last roll of Lady Fitzroy’s carriage 
wheols Zitella raised her eyes to the face 
of her companion, whom she: addressed 
for the first times and in very intelligible 
Spanish,— ‘ 

‘*Mr. Eyre did not tell me that he was 
married. It is. true,’”’ this was added 
after a pause, ‘‘ that I have not known him 
long.” 

Lady Fitzroy looked thoughtfully at the 
girl, whose musical voice finished the charm 
which her loveliness had already began. 

‘‘Valentine Eyre has a peculiar disposi- 
tion,”’ said Lady Fitzroy, at last, ‘and I 
fancy his marmage was not happy. It was 
never made very clear, but T heard some 
story of a ecremony having been performed 
in haste by the death. bed of his uncle Don 
Juan de Nunaz, and, I suppose, having 
married his cousin in haste, he has naturally 
repented at leisure ; but with all his fanits,” 
added Lady Fitzroy, ‘‘ kindly Valentine 
Hyre is really noble, and I am sorry if his 
life has been spoiled.”’ 

Zitella looked out of the carriage window 
with some remark on the beauty of the 
scenery through which they were passing. 

She had no desire to pursue the subject 
of Valentine Eyre any further, and Lady 
Fitzroy could not help wondering at this 
indifference. She had been unfavourably 
impressed by the coldness of the girl’s fare- 
well to her guardian. 

It was strange to see a southern nature 
so passionless, she thought, but Zitella was 
something more than passionless, she was 
sullen, though in a ‘way which did not in- 
terfere with her power of fascination, and 
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lovely as were her eyes, there was 4 fitful 
and dangerous gleam in them which \m 
her companion uncomfortable. ’ 

Those fingers looked formed to use a 
stiletto as i should a needle,*was her lady- 
ship's inward eomment as she looked down 
at the hands which Jay in Zitella’s lap. 

Meanwhile, Valentine, lingering — still 
where his friends had left him, heard the 
lost carriage wheels replaced by the swift 
approach of horse’s feet. 

With the sound came a swift presenti- 
ment of ill, and the Englishman listened 
anxiously until a horseman appearing in,the 
avenue gained his side.in a few moments. 

** Mr. Valentine Kyre?’’ 

‘* The same.”’ 

And Valentine stretched eagerly to grasp 
the missive which the horseman eagerly 
tendered. 

In an instant the seal was broken, and 
Valentine had read the few lines inclosed. 

‘Your wife’s hours are numbered. If 
you would not be too late lose no time in 
coming! ’’ 

With a livid cheek and heavily beaded 
brow, Valentine rushed into the house 
erying hoarsely,—‘* Good Heaven! What 
have I done! My wife! Valence, my 
horse without a moment’s delay ! ’’ 

There were a dozen to obey the call, and 
soon Valentine was in his saddle, and the 
fleet limbs of his steed had left the capital 
far behind. 


(To be continued next week.) 
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COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER, 


CHAPTER I. 


THR spring sunshine was glorifying the 
tall larches about Siretton's Farm, lighting 
up the copper beeches and silver-stemmed 
birches, the young greenery of the horse 
chestnut, the syeamore’s waving branehes 
rustling pleasantly in the scented breeze 
sweet with spring perfumes; the budding 
lilac, the starry epee the great clump 
of eages daffodils ; the gold, purple, and 
white of the crocuses, that were fast beine 
succeeded by the sweet-smelling hyacinths, 
the white violets peeping out modestly from 
odd comets, all helped to perfume the 
breath of the bright May morning. 

In the re te was every shade of green. 
The cérnfields were decked im spring’s 
favourite coléur—the blades 4 hue—. 
that by-and-by would be transfo by the 
sun’s hot rays inte rolling waves of gold.’ 
Masses of white and pink May d the 
hedges, and in the orchard the snowy blooms 
of the apple-trees glittered amongst the 
leaves, and the cherry and g¢ e trees 
reared a wealth of Limieth: otimadtt out 
in vivid relief against the darker back- 
ground of foliage, while oyer the long, lone 
hous® climbed and trailed branches, that, 
just budding, gave promise of a wealth of 
roses and fuchsias loter on: 

“ Whata beantiful day !’’ Maysie Harttey, 
standing under the old pordh, looked wp at 
thé azure sky, where the white, nye 
Gouds drifted slowly by, dotted bere anc 
there by a dark atom, the sky-haunting lark 
at her matins, and smiled, 

“Stunning!” agreed the young man at 
het side, who, rod in hand, was preparing 
to depart, and whip the waters of the river 
that meandered lazily through the meadovad, 
at the foot of their gatden, for trout,- 
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“Look at that robin !'’ pointing at one 
who sat in the edge, lamenting, in a shrill 
voice, that his winter finery had departed. 
‘*His red waistcoat has lost all its bright- 
ness | ’’ A 

**' Yes! That shows grim winter is a thing 
of the past.” 

“Of course! Only there are a heap of 
other things to show that. Aren't there, 
Ben ?”’ 

‘Certainly there are!’' agreed Ben at 
onee, ** this, for instance!” touching the 
pretiy grey cotton gown she wore that 
seemed to match her grey eyes, and be just 
the most suitable appropriate thing in the 
world for her. ‘ It’s awfully evan’ t “- 

‘* Nonsense! | made it myself, and it cost 
me just ten shillings,’’ and Maysie Hartrey 
pirouetted to show her brother the dress 
from every point of view. 

*T don't care what it cost, it’s just jolly, 
and suits you famously,”’ declared the young 
fellow, looking at her with honest admira- 
tion in his eyes. 

“* You old fiatterer ! ’’ she answered, with 
a soft smile, clasping her hands round his 
arm. ‘“ You think everything l-wear is per- 
fection.”’ ; 

*Of course I do,’’ he declared stoutly. 
** You always look nice !’’ 

“In your eyes. Not in other peoples.” 

“*T know some other people who think 
more of you than I do.”’ 

** Indeed! Who are they?’ she asked, 
without the slight addition of colour in her 
smoath cheeks. ; 

** T'm not going to tell tales,’’ he rejoined, 
significantly. 58 

** You couldn’t. It’s all nonsense, Ben !”' 

** No, it isn’t. But I won’t split. Now 
come out with me, Maysie! ’ 

** 1 can’t !”’ with a shake of the fair head. 

“Why not? It’s ashame to lose such a 
lovely morning. Just think how beautifal 
it will be down there!’ nodding towards 
the river. ‘‘The sunlight sparkling in 
ripples along the shallows, the white clond- 
lets drifting overhead, the birds singing, 
the breeze swaying the budding branches, 
the——’’ 

“Why, Ben, you are getting quite poeti- 
eal! What is the meaning of it?’’ with a 
guick glance at him from the long-fringed, 
clear eyes. 

‘**Am 1?” he laughed a little awkwardly, 
** Oh, it's the weather. You won't think me 
poetical when I come back with a brace or 
two of péearly-sealed trout.” © 

“No! I shall think you practical. and 
useful then, as they will go towards filling 
our rather empty larder.”’ : 

** You won't come, then ?”’ 


*Tecan’t. Don’t you forget that I have 
a guest coming to tlancheon with me 
to-day ?’’ 


“Have you? You never told me anything 
about it.” 

‘Ben! How can you ?’’ 

‘How can I what?” with a lazy glance 
at her, as he arranged a fly to his liking in 
his book. 

“ Say that-t told you a week ago Max 
Roy was coming here to-day—that he 
wished to consult me on some matiter.’’ 

“Oh!” Ben Harttey turned romnd and 
gave his sister a keen look full of interest. 
“T see. 1 think I temember something 
abowt it. Do you wish me stey at home and 
preside at the festive board ?’’ 

“No. Ft is not nécessary,”’ she answered, 
composedty. 

‘1 suppose not, With such an old and 
intimate friend as Max. Do you know-—- 
have you any idea what he is coniing 
about ?”’ 

“‘No. Perhaps it is the mort@age on 
Arthur's part of the faim. Yoru know there 


is still a hundred owing,’’ 
“Yes, I know,” and he met the fradk 





glance of her clear, childlike eyes, and say 
that she did not even guess at what was 
running in his mind. ‘* He, of course, wii! 
advise you well,’’ he added, slowly, “He 
is so clever, such a thorough man of 
business.’’ 

“Oh, yes! Ishall follow his advice.” 

* Do,”’ and with a kiss Ben Hartrey went 
away towards the river ; and Maysic, after 
gathering a few violets and fastening them 
in the bosom of her gown, went into the 
quaint old house that had been her hom 
all the days of her young life, and busied 
herself in preparations: for her expected 
guest. 

These preparations were neither numervus 
nor ona grand scale. Grandeur was beyond 
the limits of her slender purse, and she 
never exceeded the amount she and Ben 
agreed upon for housekeeping. 

She hada horror of debt, a dread of it; 
and no wonder, for her handsome, good-for- 
nothing father had been a spéendthrift, and 
had squandered bis children’s inheritance, 
until at’ his death nothing was- left except 
the old homestead, ‘‘ Stretton’s Farm,” 
Which had been left to his. wife by an 
unele, and which ‘she wisely had tied up 
securely for her two children, saving that 
for them out of the wreck of their fortune, 
She did not long:survive her husband, and 
Ben and Maysie were left to set-up house- 
keeping alone when he was .seventeen and 
she fourteen, along with old Betsy Raymond, 
formerly Mrs. Hartrey’s nurse, who. stuck 
to them through all their misfortunes, and 
declared she would. never leave the 
‘ ghildther ’’ whiile there was a breath in 
her body. 

She was 4 great comfort to the young girl, 
and helped to steer their bark through 
stormy waters, and by her economy and 
cleverness enabled ‘Ben to pay off two of 
the three hundred that was required wo 
purchase the choice piece of meadowland 
around the homestead, without which it was 
practically useless, as it could not be farmed 
in a satisfactory manner unless grazing land 
for ca secured. 

In this good work Betsy was ably helped 
by Max Roy, son of a neighbouring gentie- 
man-farmer of good means, who had set 
his only son up as a lawyer in Shelstown, 
five miles distant, where the young fellow, 
owing to his ability and pleasant ways, was 
getting on splendidly, and bid fair soon to 
have the, largest clientele in the place, and 
distance all competitors in the legal line. 

Max Roy and his sister Blanche had been 
playmates of the little Hartreys from a very 


early and Max-had learnt to love grey- 
eyed Maysie almost before he wore jackets 
and toppers, It was the one wish of his 


life to make her his wife, the. one desire 
that urged him on todo great things. to 
win fame and honour, in order that she 
might be pleased, might be proud of him. 
That she was proud of him he bad no 
doabt. She openly told him how mach she 
thought of him. That she loved him—ah, 
well, that was a different matter altogether, 
and he ‘was by rio means certain that this 
bonny, grey-eyed lassie did love him os he 
wished to be loved, They had betn 20 
much together, so much like brother and 
sister, go ised to each other, “‘ what | won- 
der,’ he thought, “ if this gitl, this almost 
child '~for she was onby jast eighteen— 
“shonld have no warmer feeling for him 
than she eftttertained for, Ben.” She was 
jast as frank and unembarrassed in ber 
intereourse with him as she was with her 
brother; and though he had thrown ont 
several hints they hatdiy seemed to be 
taken, or at any rate erstoeod by Miss 
Hartrey, and so he deterniined te “ put 1 
to the touelt,”’ to “win or lose ally’ and he 
was coming Up to the homestead this bright 
May morning to adk her to be his wife. 
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‘Heaven bless my darling!’’ he mar- 
mured, as he came in sight of the house, 
and looked eagerly for a: glimpse of her 

ire. 

But there was nothing to be seen save 
eno pambling old place, with its decoration 
of ‘ivy and trailing branches, its queer 
chimney stacks, from one of which issued a 
thin wreath of smoke, its ompty dog-kennels 
and silent stables, and emerald. lawn 
studded with noble trees, and weed-grown 
paths, and semi-neglected flower beds, and 
general air of picturesque, untidiness that 
spoke only too plainly of want of money and 
eare, 

As Max pulled the bell the clangour rang 
out on the-silenee, and before it died away 
Maysie stood in the open doorway. 

“ Why didn’t you come in ?’’ she queried, 
eerie | out a cool prc © ag he held 
in strong, warm ¢ rather longer thax 
was absolutely necessary. 

“* You hardly gave me time,’’ he answered, 
with a smile, that somehow or other lighted 
up the honest, sunburnt face and blue eyes 
in a wonderful manner—anade it almost good- 


- looking. 


“Phe doorwas open; surcky you. know 
us well enough to come in without ringing.”’ 

‘““Thope I dot’’ he langhed. ‘ Only you 
see | thought you might be out.”’ 

“When I expected you, Max!’ looking 
at him with a world of reproach in the 
lovely grey eyes, that were just the dearest 
get to him in all creation, 

“Certainly. You might have been in the 
pres gathering dainties wherewith to 

me 


rega ; 

“ And if so, what then? Betsy.is here.” 

**T did not come to see Betsy,’’ pointedly. 

“Don’t ‘tell her so, poor old soul. You 
know she adores you’? - 

‘“*T wish you did,’’ he muttered. _ 

“What did you say?’’ she inquired, as 
she led the way to the quaint, oak-panelled 
parlour, where places were laid for two, and 
the sun-blinds shut out the glare and made 
it cool and pleasant, and the perfume of 
wallflowers and violets mingled sweetly. 

Nothing,’ he answered, andaciously; 
taking his place opposite her at the table, 
and commencing operations on some cold 
salmon that was before him. 

“ What was it yon wanted to sce me 
about,” she asked, when they had discussed 
the “Salmon, the cranberry tart, the eus- 
Ment other homely dainties prepared 

her. ~ 

‘Something very important; that is, te 
me,"’ he .ad¢ded, as she turned a of 
startled eyes on him, ‘ Something that 
mae 

“Oh! Are you to buy some 
perty about noes eens ‘ re; 
‘No. My father has given me Lowndes 
Rest, so T shall never want for a home.” 

“That pretty place! Oh, Max! aren't 


you delighted ?"’ she exclaimed, with flush- 


ing ch and otha eyes: 
° Yes," he said, thoughtfully ; *] suppose 
am,’”’ 


* You don’t seem to care.”’ 

x Se do. Only you see the present is 

ete.”’ 

“How? The house is fernished.”’ 

_ “Trae, the house is furnished, but there 
is one thing Tacking.’’ 

a Pais is 16?” 

** Can ?”’ leaning forward, and 
pons sinighs Bein into the soft, grey 
“No, How can I?"’ 

“ Then shall T tell you ?’’ 

** Please.”’ 

“It wants a mistress.’’ 

“ You oan easily remedy that,’’ she said 
¢ ly. “There are many nice girls 
in Of course, you will marry 
now that'you have a house of your own.”’ 


**¥es, I shall marry,’’. he responded, 
slowly, a chill sense of disappointment 
rong on him at her words and her un- 
coneern, ** that is, if the right woman will 
have me.”’ 

“Have you asked her?’’ she inquired, 
looking up at him with childish curiosity. 

** Not yet,’ he answered, and then broke 
out, *‘ Maysie, don't you know, can’t you 
see—if is you I love, Can you ever care 
for me?"’ 

** Max,”’ the startled eyes met his be- 
wilderedly. 

They were standing by the open window, 
round whieh the budding creeper crept and 
clung, and he bent over her, and took her 
hand in his, and looked at her, ali his love 
shining in his honest eyes, — 

‘Don't be startled, dear! I did not mean 
to speak so abruptly, only—I could not help 
it. Look up, child, and tell me you care 
for me.” 

For answer- Maysie shook her 
head. 

** You don’t care for me?" he cried. 

** I do like you, Max, but-——but not as you 
mean.”’ 

* Maysie, think before you decide. It is 
somuch to’ me, the whole happiness of my 
life depends upon your answer,” he urged | 
earnestly. 

And she remained silent. She hardly un- | 
derstood his passionate appeal ; it almost. 
frightened her. She was only eighteon, and 
had never been wooed, never listened toa 
lover's words. What wonder they disturbed 
her'sleeping innocence, her dreaming calm ? 
And then—like all: young girils—-she had a 
romantic notion that a lover should be very 
handsome, and very fascinating—a kind of 
Sir Galahad and Adonis rolled into one ; and : 
this country lawyer was only sensible and 
honest, and kind, witha plain, good-natured 
face and frank blue eyes, and was not 
mightily partienlar as to the set of his 
cravat, or the éut of his coat, and did not 
wear patent leather boots, nor extremely 
shiny stove-pipe’ hats, nor lavender kid 
gloves, but contented himself with thick 
shooting boots, and a deerstaiker, and 
seldom or never sported a pair of gloves, 
his strong, sunburnt hands on _ niost 
oceasions being guiltless of any covering ; 
and he was not glib of tongue, nor ready 
with honied speeches and compliments, so, 
altogether, he was hardly Jikely to win the 
regard of a young girl who had never taken 
the trouble to study his deep, earnest 
natare, and find out all the good qualities, 
and amiability that underlay the rugged 
exterior, and reflect what a gentile, tender, 
devoted husband he would make. 

** Maysie, think!’ he repeated, his voice 
trembling with anxiety. ‘I love you so 
deaftly, can’t you care for me a little ?”’ 

**] hardly think 60,” she answered, 
dreamily, and there was no responsive love- 
light in the grey eyes. 

‘* You are so young—in time you may,” 
lie pleaded. ‘*T will wait as long as you 
wish.’’ 

‘“ Would waiting make any difference?” 
she asked, naively. 

‘*1t might,’ he replied, at once. ‘* Women 
sometimes grow to care very dearly for a 
man when he becomes their aflianced 
hasband, though different before.”’ 

‘IT am not indifferent, Max, only—~ 
only———”’ 

**Only you are not desperately in love 
with me at present,’’ he said gaily. 

“Not” and she smiled up at him,» ‘* If 
you waited, do you—think—i should-—grow 
to--to—— 


flaxen 


Love me!” he puts in. ‘‘I bope so. 
Will you try? I'll wait just as long as you 
wish, and F won’t bother you only when you 
pnow, Tf it is to be as I-wish come to me 





She hesitated just the length of amoment, 
and then said, “ yes ;”’ 

‘*My dearest!” and lifting her hands he 
kissed them tenderly. 

** And now for thering. It is an old family 
one, and said to be a Milprene ! ‘ 

‘““What is that?” she asked, looking 
curiously at the antique ring he drew from 
his pocket. 

“It is supposed to be formed by the 
breath of a snake. When struck by a hazel 
wand they hiss, and the bubble that forms 
hardens at once into a stone. The possessor 
becomes wealthy, and the old tradition 
says—loses love.’’ 

‘Then I wil) not have it!" . she ex- 
claimed, drawing hack, as he offered te put 
it on her finger. 

‘* But\ you do net love me—yet,"’ he 
smiled. 

**] may-—and--if I take this I shall lose 
my chance of doing so—have to give up all 
hope.”’ 

‘* No, Maysie. It is only he or she who 
already loves becoming the possessor of 
this who is in danger of losing it.’ 

‘*Are yon sure?” she asked, with grave 
anxiety depicted. on her pretty winsome 
face. 

** Quite sure !”’ 

** Who told yon this tradition about the 
Miiprene ?’’ 

“My old nurse, Bridget O'Connor. Do 
you remember her? ’’ 

“Oh, yes, well! She was tall, and 
wrinkled, and gaunt, her skin like parch- 
meni; bot her eyes were wonderfully 
bright, and a beautiful blue.’’ 

“Yes! Her head was crammed. full of 
queer tales and traditions of her own 
eountry.’’ 

* And were they all as weird as this ?’’ 

** Mostly. Some more so. She had one 
about a banshee that was absolutely blood- 
eurdling, and she imitated the wailing of 
the spirit perfectly.”’ 

** What was it like? ’’ she demanded, re- 
garding him with dilated eyes. 

‘Like the songhing and moaning of the 
wind through leafless branches, on a still, 
chill winter's night.” 

‘*How horrible!” -with an irresistible 
shudder. 

**} did not think so in those days. I 
liked her weird stories, and begged for 
them nightly.’ 

‘* A morbid taste, Max! ’’ 

** Perhaps. I don’t think I should eare 
for them now !’’ 

** You would prefer something merrier ?”’ 

* Infinitely | ’’ 

‘“*] am sorry yoo told me about this,” 
she went on, after a pause, twirling the 
ring ‘slowly round, and regarding it some- 
what as sho might one of the snakes from 
whose breath it was said to be formed, 

“ Why?’’ 

“« Because—I shall never feel happy when 
T am wearing it.’’ 

* Dear child, don't think abot that 
foolish story.’’ 

‘*T shall never be able to help doing so 
now. Let me have another one, Max, 
please ?’’ she implored. 

‘Nay, keep it, dearest,’’ he whispered, 
in his tenderest, softest tone, as he looked 
in her fair face; ‘‘and then when you do 
learn to care for me the triumph will be 
greater,’’ and he slipped it on the slim 
finger, and she was passive, and let it 
remain there. 

This was something gained he thought 
joyfully. She kept his ring and promised 
to try and care for him, and he went away 
feeling a certain amount>of contentment, 
though not quite satisfied ; arid many were 
the glances he sent beck to the aight, 
girlish figure standing in he, naf-wreathed 





and say, ‘ Max, I love you.’ Will you?”’ 


porch, in its grey gown, with a knot of 
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white violets.at the breast, and the spring 
sunshine making a halo all round. 


CHAPTER II. 


** BEN, you are lazy! ’’ 

Ben only shook his head, and pointed to 
a trio of silver-sided trout that lay on the 
grass beside him. 

‘*Get up, and do some more fishing.” 

**No thank you, I prefer remaining 
here,’’ and he Jet his head droop back into 
his companion’s lap. ; 

** It is simply disgraceful. 
and more idle every day.” 

* And who is it helps me to be idle?’’ 
he asked lazily, with an upward glance 
> the pretty gipsy-like face bending over 

im. 

** Certainly I don't,’’ declared Blanehe 
‘“*T am always wanting 
vou to exert yourself—now, in the present 
instance.” 

* Well, dear, in the present instance,”’ 
heinterrupted, tranquilly, ‘ the wind blows 
too strongly up-stream, and my flies would 
be blown away. I might sit, rod in hand, 
for hours and catch nothing. Besides, I 
am extremely comfortable.’’ " 

*“*T have a good mind to go away and 
Jeave you.”’ : 

** Youn wouldn't be so cruel,’’ he mur- 
mured, plaintively. — 

‘*I don’t know. I think I may be. Now, 
when we are married do you mean to idle 
like this? ’’ 

** No, 
able to.”’ 

“You're not a pauper, Ben,’’ she cor- 
rected. 

’* Next door to it, I wonder Blanche, will 
your father ever consent to your marrying 
a poor feliow like me.’’ 

_ ‘He mast. I shall make him!” and she 
lifted her dark head with imperious grace, 
*‘ and I have more than enough for both.”’ 

‘* Yes, that’s just it.’’ he said ruefully. 
‘It’s your money that comes between us, 
and makes the barrier that is likely to keep 
us apart. If you had none I should go boldly 
to Mr. Roy and ask him to give you to me, 
and take you home to the farm. As it is, I 
haven't the courage to ask him to let you 
live in such a tumble-down place.’”’ 

‘“*At any rate, I mean to live in that 
tumble-down place.”’ 

** Now if it were called Ker Hall it would 
be different.’’ 

‘Not to me; and talking of the Hall do 
you know that Lord George Kerwin arrived 
there this morning with a friend, no end of 
a dandy, in the househeld troops.’’ 

**No, I did not know it,’’ groaned poor 
Ben, * but it will be all the worse for me. 
Your father will con:rast unfavourably if 
he wants to marry you.’’ 

** Don’t talk rubbish ; and Ben, don't you 
remember last year when Lord George was 
down here that he had eyes for none but 
Maysie ?”’ 

* Yes, I do remember that he seemed 
rather spooney on her,’’ admitted Ben, in 
slightly relieved tones, 

“Rather ‘spooney!’”’ ejaculated his 
companion, ** Why, he was mad about her, 
only she never seemed to take the least 
notice of it and the old Earl was alive then, 
and of course would not: have liked it; he 
was so conservative, thought people ought 
to marry in their own rank in life, and, 
moreover, liked money, All his daughters 
married wealthy men. I have, thought. 


You get more 


I am too much of a pauper to be 


that Maysie won’t have him.’’ ah 
* Do you?” 
**Tdo. Max would be miserable then.” 


**Ah! I see. He's gone there to-day,” 
nodding towards the Homestead. 
4. Yoo 4. F-bhope he’ll suédeed.” 





‘* Does the governor know ? ”’ 


‘*I think.so. He has given him Lowndes | anc whether the speckled hen brought up 


Rest.”’ 

“That looks as though he thought Max 
meant marriage, and as if he approved.” 

** Yes, doesn't it.’’ 

**T hope he’ll be as complaisant over us, 
Blanche.”’ 

**Sodol. Have courage. Ben. 
ber.‘ Faint heart,’ &e,"’ 

** Yes, I must pull my courage together, 
and storm the sire before long.’”’ 

** Perhaps it would be best to get, matters 
settled,’’ agreed Miss Roy ; and then the 
young people sanntered off under the bud- 
ding copper beeches towards her home. 


e a * m 7 


Remem- 


** Miss Maysie, may we come in?’’ 

Maysie looked up with a start. She was 
sitting by the window—that identical win- 
dow where Max had told her of his love, 
just a week before—engaged in the homely 
occupation of Garning Ben’s socks, and for 
a moment the brilliant sunshine dazzled her 
eyes; and then she saw Lord George Ker- 
win bending down to look in at the window, 
and, standing beside him a tall, dark man, 
with a bronzed face and heavy black 
moustache, and black eyes, whom she felt 
was different from any wan she had ever 
seen during her short life. 

‘May we come in?” repeated her 
visitor. . 

** Oh, yes, of course !’’ she said; rising 
in. some confusion, and away went the 
basket. of socks, the balls of wool flying 
here and there, and the scissors rattling 
down on the polished floor with a clatter 
that made the old black cat, slumbering at 
her fet, jump up and hurry off as though 
she thought the end of-the world had come. 

‘*] am afraid. we have startled yon?" re- 
marked Lord George, as he stepped through 
the window, followed by his. companion. 

“You did a little,’ she acknowledged, 
shyly, with drooping lids and flushing 
cheeks, for the-stranger’s dark eyes were 
fastened on her face, and confused her. 

**J am sosorry,’’ went onthe young lord, 
regret and concern on his handsome, boyish 
face. ‘‘I didn't mean to. Only I was 
anxious to renew our acquaintance, and 
Hartrey told me you were here, so I did not 
go to the door, but came straight here. I 
hope you will forgive me?” 

‘*There is nothing to forgive!’’ she an- 
swered, simply. ‘ You were quite right to 
do so !”’ 

‘Thanks ; aud now may I introduce my 
friend ?’’ 

**T shall be pleased !’’ she murmured. 

'* Mr. Derringer, Miss Hartrey!’’ 

‘* Charmed to make your acquaintance !’’ 
declared Derringer, in a pleasant voice, 
taking her reluctant little hand in Wis, and 
thinking, as he looked at her, that he had 
never seen anything more fair and sweet 
than this girl’s innocent face, with its frame 
of flaxen hair, straying in rings and curis 
over the white forehead, and delicate shell- 
like ears. 

“T hope you won't think 1. an in- 
truder ?”’ 

**Oh, no!” she answered, smiling up at 
him with soft, shy eyes. 

**} feel like one!’’ he declared with a 
laugh. 

“Why?” asked Lord George. i 

‘* Because you and Miss Hartrey are old 
friends, and, of course, have no end to talk 
about, while I am a stranger, and out in the 
eold.”’ 


‘* You must not—say—that!’’ she stam-- 


mered, 

“It's partly true!’’ declared Kerwin. 
‘*Of course we havea great deal to talk 
about. I want to hear how Jenny got on— 
whether Rob recovered from his bad fall— 





her brood of ducklings well.” 

‘** Beautifully !'’ declared Maysie, onthn. 
siastically, forgetting her shyness; ‘""~ 
she has some wore to bring up now. On: 


they give ber so much trouble. They will 
go off to the pond.’ 
** Natural!) Their instinct takes them 


there !’’ 
* Yes; it is as natural for them.to go to 
the water,’’ struck in the cavalryman, “ as 
it is for a fellow to look and look, and look 
again at a pretty face,’’ and he pointed his 
speech by staring at-his hostess. 
‘Some natural instincts are not pleasant,” 
observed Lord George, drily, by way of a 
hint to his friend; for he saw Maysie flush, 
and look embarrassed, ‘‘ You must show 
me the ducklings by-and-by !’’ 

‘* Yes; and Jenny and her calf.” 

‘* And of course Jenny !’’ he agreed. 

‘*And may I come, too?” inquired the 
irrepressible Derringer who, being an Irish- 
mal, was of an amount of coolness 
and impudenée that astonished most people. 

Oh, yes, if you care to! ’’ she answered. 

‘ Care-to!’' he repeated. ‘* Why, I take 
a most lively interest in all rural matters, 
especially when there is an uncommonly 
pretty girl in the way!’ he added, in low 
ton 


es. 

** Do you?’’ she said, imnocently. ‘‘ Are 
you country-bred then?” 

‘*No; 1 was born in Dublin, and have 
lived in cities all my life!’ 

“How odd you should care for the 
country.” 

‘“*Yos, isn't it?'’ ho agreed, gravely. 
‘It's the change, I suppose. Everyone 
likes change!” 

“ At any rate, you do!”’ remarked Lord 
George, rather testily. ‘* You change your 
friends, your dogs, your tastes regularly 
once a week !”’ 

“Too severe, my dear fellow,” he an- 
swered lazily lolling back in the old chip- 
pendale chair, his handsome head against 
the carven back; ‘‘and not strictly true. 
How long haye I known you ?”’ 

‘* Five years,’’ admitted the other, reluc- 
tantly. 

‘** And I have never changed you. So that 
refutes your libel !’’ 

“Ah, but it's slightly different with 
me!’’ exclaimed Kerwin. ‘ You are going 
to be re——”” MO org 

‘* What lovely flowers!’’ broke in Der 
ringer, quickly, leaning forward-and touch- 
ing a vase of crimson blossoms that stood 
on the table at Maysie’s elbow. 

‘* Yes, they are pretty.’’ 

“From your garden? ’’ 

it Yes.’’ 7 

**] hope you will take-vs round and let 
us see all its beauties—that is, me, let 
me see. Of évarse Kerwin is familiar with 
it all?’’ 

‘Of course,” agreed the young fellow: 
‘‘ but I shall come and sce it again, never- 
theless.’’ 

‘¢'Yes, do,”’ and Maysie gave him a sweet 
smile that sent the blood coursing madly 
through his veins, for he loved this little 
simple country maiden very tenderly, and 
wished to make her learn to care for him. 

So.the three went out together into the 
glow and brilliance of the May morning, and 
she showed them the speckled hen; who, 
cooped up, was thrusting her neek through 
the bars .and eclucking vigorously in her 
endeavours to prevent her alien brood of 
fluffy children from paddling about’ in the 
pond, and Jenny, the tiny Kerry cow, 204 
her diminutive ealf, and Rob the cart-horse, 
and the red rogue who was kept in the 
kennels, where he had a fine ran; and then 
they went back to the old panelled parlour, 
and Betsy brought in tea and some early 
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home-made cakes, and they had a right- 
down, merry meal, at which Ben assisted, 
for he had come in from his usual fishing 
expedition ; and while he and Lord George 
talked of flies, and floats, and trout, and 
salmon, and the dangers of the weir, and 
the proximity to it of the stepping-stones, 
which in the autumn after heavy rains made 
the crossing them such a dangerous and 
dificult feat, Mr. Derringer improved the 
golden opportunity, and talked wel! and 
fascinatingly to the innocent young crea- 
ture whom fate had thrown in his way, and 
thought that after all a few weeks spent 
in the country in her society would not be 
at all dull. 

She looked so sweet and fair in the grey 
dress, with a bunch of violets under the 
white, dimpled chin, her grey eyes shining 
brightly, a rose-flush on her cheek as she 
listened to his stories of London life, and 
his account of his own recent illness, that 


. had made the doctors order him away from 


town to recuperate im the quiet of the 
eountry. 

And that night, when Maysie went to 
bed, she dreamed that Lord George, Mr. 
Derringer, and Max Roy were engaged in 
a tliree-cornered duel, and that though she 
was standing near she seemed to have lost 
the power of volition and was rooted to the 
spot ; even when Max ran Derringer through 
the heart with his sword she could not 
move. Only she saw distinctly his white 
face turned up to Heaven, and the cold 
moonbeams playing on it as he lay stretched 
out on the soft, green sward, the blood 
welling from the wound in his breast. 





CHAPTER III. 


It was quite wonderful, after that after- 

noon, what a fancy the cavalry man took 
to Stretton’s Farm. Hardly a day passed 
that he was not there on some pretext or 
other. Now it was to consult Ben about a 
rod or a fly, now to bring a book of poems to 
Maysie; then he would drop in shortly 
before their tea ‘hour, and declare plain- 
tively that Kerwin had deserted him as usual 
and left him to amuse himself, while he went 
about among his tenants and sought to set 
things straight on his estate ; and then Ben, 
taking pity on his loneliness would ask 
him to stay, and the Irishman eagerly ac- 
cepted the invitations, and would linger at 
the farm until late Into the night, singing 
duets with Maysie, looking into her soft 
eyes, paying compliments, and saying 
things that might mean a great deal or 
nothing at all, but that, nevertheless, 
brought the blood to her fair cheek and 
made the heavy lids droop. 
. Maysie liked his seciety, liked to hear 
him talk. He was so different from any one 
she had ever niet, so different. from poor, 
plain Max, But then he was only an 
honest, straightforward, country-bred law- 
yer, not a dlasé, world-worn man of fashion, 
whose scruples were few and code of 
honour shaky, and thought, after all, it did 
not matter much if he did flirt a little, just 
to pass the time with this deliciously fresh, 
naive little maiden, whose soft young 
beauty was so alluring to him, though he 
had heard a rumour that coupled her name 
with Roy's. 

What did that matter, though? No one 
would be any the worse, he told himself 
hypocritieally, for the few pleasant hours 
he spent at the farm with. Maysie Hartrey, 
and Rey was only a country bumpkin. 

Few! He hardly knew himself how fre- 
quently he went. It so soon became a habit 
With him to saunter over there, and drop 
into the great armchair by the rose-framed 
Window opposite her, and chat sway 
through a whole morning while she stitehed 
industriously ; and often, very often, he ro- 
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appeared in the evening, sometimes in his 
dress clothes, looking so handsome and ele- 
gant, the girl thought, with the diamond 
studs flashing on his breast, and a gardenia 
in his button-hole. 

‘How different from Max!” she mur- 
mured to herself, one sultry night, when 
she and Ben had walked to the end of their 
own demesne with him, looking after his 
retreating figure, and giving a thought to 
the man to whom she had given her promise 
to try and care for. 

‘*I wonder why he always comes alone 
now?’’ remarked Ben, reflectively, also 
staring after the tall, retreating figure. 

“I don’t know! Unless it is that Loyd 
George does not care to come here now! ’’ 
returned Maysie. 

**T don’t think that is the reason!’' said 
her brother, slowly; and he looked at her 
fair face with perturbed eyes. 

He knew Max loved her—he suspected 
Kerwin of having a tenderness; and now 
here was this officer, this weary, -fashion- 
able dragoon, paying constant visits to the 
old homestead, and passing every moment 
he could in her society. He didn’t under- 
stand it quite, and he determined to consult 
Blanche on the morrow. 

“Then what is it?’’ queried the girl 
plucking a great creamy rose from its stem, 
-_ fastening it just under her dimpled 
chin. 

**T can’t tell!’ he rejoined, somewhat 
curtly. 

Indeed, so differently from his usual 
urbane manner that she looked at him in 
surprise, and ceased plucking to pieces the 
fellow-blossom to that which she had fas- 
tened at her collar. 

** Ben, you're out of temper!” 

‘No; I'm not! ’’ he contradicted testily, 
annoyed to think she had noticed anything 
strange in his manner. 

“ My dear, you are!’’ she insisted, with 
pretty gravity, laying her hand on his arm. 
** Now, tell me what it is?" 

** How can I, when thereisn't anything ? ”’ 
he asked, trying to look unconscious, and 
as though he was speaking the truth. 

** Now, Ben, you are fibbing ! "’ 

** You're fanciful, Maysie.’’ 

**Nota bit! I know you well enough to 

be aware that something has rubbed you 
the wrong way, brother mine! Now, do 
tell me what it is!’ coaxingly. ‘Let me 
share your trouble, and lighten it if I 
ean!’ 
. “My dear little woman,’ he said, 
tenderly, stroking the small hand that lay 
on his coat-sleeve. ‘‘My joys I am always 
ready to share with you, my prosperity. my 
pleasure, not my ‘troubles, and adver- 
sities.” 

** How unkind !’’ she exclaimed, reproach- 
fully, turning away; the next moment she 
was clasping his hand, and exclaiming, “are 
Na reaily in trouble. Ben, has—-has—Mr. 

y refused his consent to your marriage 
with Blanche ?’’ 

** No, Maysie, not yet !’’ 

“Tam so glad,’’ with a long-drawn breath 
of relief. ‘I was afraid you had been to 
we him, and that his answer wes unfavour- 
able.’’ 

‘*T daresay it will be when it comes to 
the point,’’ he rejoined, a trifle moodily. 

** You must hope for the best !’’ she said, 


es. 

‘* It’s hard sometimes to hope when every- 
thing seems against a fellow.”’ 

‘** But everything is not against you,’’ she 
expostulated. 

** A good deal is !’’ 

** How ?”” 

**T am next door to a pauper."’ 

‘* Nonsense! You have this homestead |”’ 





‘ Tt’s half yours,’’ 





brighily, regarding him with tender, moist | 
6y 


| harm passing a few pleasant hours in her 


‘Only nominally. You know I gave my 
share of it over to you loug ago.”’ , 

** Dear child, as though I could take it,”’ 
he smiled. 

** You must,’’ she rejoined, eagerly, ‘ It 
is a place any man might be proid to own 
if-—-—’’ 

‘*Tf three or four hundred pounds could 
be spent on it,’? he broke in. 

‘Less than that, and Arthur’s part is 
nearly purchased now.”’ 

** Seventy-five pounds remains yet to be 
paid {’’ 

“That is not a great deal; and Mr. Roy 
would, of course, act liberally towards 
Blanche, being rich.’’ 

‘*And expect me to do the same, which, 
being poor, I couldn't.’ 

**You seem to forget that Blanche loves 
you.”’ 

** No, I don’t. That is my tramp ecard, 
and about the only hope I have. Vf he is 
willing Max should marry you--——"’ 

** Ben, how do you know that ?’’ inter- 
rupted Maysie, flushing scarlet. 

* Blanche told me, dear,’’ he muttered 
apologetically. ‘‘ Her father gave May. 
Lowndes Rest because he told him he meant 
to marry, and the governor more than 
suspects who the wished for bride is.”’ 

‘*In that case,’’ she remarked, after an 
awkward pause, and in tones that sounded 
strange and cold even to herself, ** he, of 
course, can have no possible objection to 
you as son-in-law.”’ 

**T hope not,’’ he responded, kissing her 
upturned face as she wished him good-bye. 


* * * * * 


Meanwhile Derringer reached the Hall, 
and found Lord George waiting up for him 
in the smoking-room, ‘a gloomy look’on his 
boyish, frank face. 

** You're rather late,’’ he commenced, 
glancing at the timepiece, the hand of 
which pointed to 12.30, 

‘*Am 1?" said the other, indifferently, 
throwing himself into a chair and nipping 
vhe end off a cigar. 

**T think so, for the country. Have you 
been at the Farm ?’’ he asked, after a short 
silence. 

** Yes.”’ 

“You go there pretty often,’’ with. an 
angry look in his bine eyes. 

“* Every day.”’ ‘ 

“It is to be hoped you are welcome,’ 
drily. 

‘*] think I am,’’ returned Derringer, with 
a laugh that grated on his listener's ears. 
** At any rate, to the lady !’ 

* Paul,’’ said Lord George, in husky 
tones,, ‘‘have you thought of what you are 
doing ?”’ 

‘* Doing! my dear fellow!” looking at 
him with affected surprise, ‘* How ? What ? 
Why?” 

* You are playing fast-and-loose with 
an innocent creature who is no match for 
you!’’ 

** Nonsense, George!’’ while an angry 
flush mounted to his forehead, ‘* what 
rubbish you talk !”’ 

‘‘ it is not nonsense. You are not free; 
you have no right to try and win her love 
and to-duy 1 heard’’—-here the young 
fellow’s vice trembled—" that she—is— 
engaged to Max Roy.”’ 

‘*Aud what if she is? I am doing no 
society.” 

‘Js that all? Are you certain she is 
safe? Certain that she will not grow to 
eare for you ?’ 

*Of eourse! She is too sensible fox 
that.”’ 

‘‘T am not so sure. The last time I went 


‘to the Homestead with you she flushed up 





when you spoke to her, and then paled sud- 
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denly, It looked as ean you were not 
quite indifferent to her.”’ 

“* And I hope I’m not!"’ broke out Derrin- 
ger, impetuously. ‘ She’s just the fairest, 
sweetest little thing lever came across !”’ 

“Pani!” said other, sternly, ‘‘ do 
you mean to act like a scoundrel ?”’ 

** T hope nob.’” 

‘* What would Lady Grace say if she knew 
of this?” 

“Nothing! ’’ he replied, with some slight 
embarrassment. ‘' Lady Grace is a woman 
of the world, and does not expect me to keep 
my eyes and admiration only for her!” 

‘* Perhaps not. Still my cousin might not 
like your openly making love to another 
wouwan, She might prefer to have. your 
society herself.’’ 

** You mean by that, George,’’ looking at 
him steadily, “ that you think I had better 
leave this place?” 

“ey flo. 

“ Well—I can’t stay if you tarn me out,”’ 
the other said, turning restlesslty on his 
chair. 

‘*T shall not turn you out, of course, but I 


think it will be better for all parties that }- 


you should go.’’ 

‘In another month I will 
slowly. ‘‘I can't go before.’’ 

‘* You are harder hit than you think for,” 
said Lord George, 

“Perhaps 1 agreed Clanilbaaa 
sullenly. 


» he said, 


am,”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


** WHat does it mean, Blanche!’ asked 
Ben of his lady-love, as they paced, the 
next day, under the copper beeches down 
by the river-side, 

‘*Maysie is very sweet and_ pretty, 
Ben !”’ 

“* Yes?’’ looking at her interrogatively 
with bis bright grey eyes. 

‘*And he is at the homestead, yon say 
often ?" 

“ Every day, sometimes twice a day.’’ 

** Then it looks to me as tho he likes 
her, and as though Lord George disapproved 
of it, so won’t accompany him,’’ 

at Oh, Blanche, nonsense.”’ 

‘** It isn’t nonsense,”’ with an indignant 
stamp of her foot, “and you ought to stop 
it for Max's sake.’ 

‘* How can 1?’ 

**Tell him not to come and visit at your 
house.” 

**{T can’t do that,’’ helplessly. 

‘* Then snub him well.’’ 

‘* Shall 1?’’ doubtfully, 

“Of course. Show him his visits are not 
welcome, and if he bas an atom of manli- 
ness. or spirit abont him he won’t appear at 
the homestead again.”’ 

**T shouldn’t.”’ 

“* Naturally not, and he must make an 
effort for poor old Max’s sake. He wouldn’t 
care to live without her, I know, and he has 
leoked so moody lately that I more than 
suspect some hint of the state of affairs 
has reached him. It is a great shame,” 
she went on, impetuously,. ‘ that a worth- 
less, good-for-nothing flirt such as he is 
should come here, amuse himself for a time, 
unsettle Maysie, and ruin another man’s 
whole life.’’ 

‘*It won't be as bad as that,” expostu- 
lated Ben, 

“Oh, yes, it will. Paul Derringer. is 
dangerously fascinating, that I must allow. 
His flatteries and compliments will dazzle 
Maysie for the time, and she will appear 
not to care for Max.” 

“Then you think she does care for him ?” 

‘* lam sare she cloes, She is unconscious 
how much she really cares for him. All 
would have gone well if that man,” meaning 





“mee “had not had the misfortune to 
come here and turn her head with his non- 
sense,” 

**T hope he'll go soon.” 

**So dol; but, of course, he won't until 
after Lady Lethwiche’s dance 

‘*T suppose not,” moodily. 

** You may be certain about that. Fancy 
the opportunity it will be for breathing soft 
nothings into Maysie’s ear !”’ 

“He shan't havea chance,”’ growled Ben. 

‘* You won’t be able to help the chances, 
dear boy,’’ remarked his intended, coolly. 

** Why not?’ 

** Just reflect. 
do?’ 

** Keep close to her side all night.”’ 

‘*{ should hardly like that,’’ with an arch 
glance at.him, ‘‘ nor Max.”’ 

* No, of course not, How stupid I am. 
Well, I will forbid her to dance with him."’ 

‘* That plan will never answer with a girl 
of Maysie’s calibre,”’ 

‘* Well-—shall we stay away altogether ay 
with a helpless look of inquiry at his 
fiancée. 

** You can’t do that after accepting Lady 
Lethwiche's invitation, can you ?’’ 

‘* Hardly, I suppose,’’ he aaa, despon- 
dently. *‘ What can I. do?” 

‘Give her a few judicious hints if you 
ean.”’ 

ee Yes.” 

‘* And Max will be there to mount guard.” 

“‘ He knows, suspects nothing, does he?”’ 

“«] hope and think not. He is so busy; 
he is always sure to be the last to hear 
any piece of seandal, no matter how near it 
may concern him,"’ 

** This would very near}y.’’ 

‘*Yos, indeed. lt. would wound him to 
the quiek.”’ 

‘**] wonder why women always choose 
dross and pass by pure gold?.”’ he remarked, 
reflcetively. 

“They don’é always,.’ she expostulated, 
with a meaning aud-adoring glance at bim. 

“ Generally,’” he answered, smiling down 


ather. 

** Certainly, Maysie has.’’ 

“She is only dazzled, Ben, tind flattered 
by Paul Deérringer’s attentions. I am 
certain she cares nothing for him.’’ 

** ] hope you are right. i 

“Tam sure I am. 

** I hope so. ie she may not fiad it out 
until it is too late 

“What do you “mean?” asked his com- 
panion, a touch of uneasiness in her voice 
and manner, 

‘*T mean,’’ he said slowly, and thought- 
fully, ‘* that Derringer may persuade her to 
marry him, and then, when marriage has 
opened her eyes to his many faults 
and imperfections, sie may realise that her 
affections were really given to Max.”’ 


At. a dance, what can you 


** You are right in this.snpposition, and I 


hope and pray she may not be induced, by 
any of his subtleties and flatteries to be- 
come his wife. I shudder at the mere 
thought of what’ her life would be, 
and Max’s unhappiness.’ Poor fellow he is 
simply wrap up in her. She is his 
thought by day, his dream by night.” 

“JT think she is, and yet she blindly 
passes his great love by, and allows herself 
to be fascinated by this pappy, this mean- 
souled,. dishonourable fellow, who isn’t 
worthy to tie Max’s shoe-strings.”’ 

“Oh, if the gallant m could only 
hear you!’ exclaimed Miss Roy, with 
a delicious bubble. of laughter, adding 
more seriously, ‘‘ she is. not to blame ; she 
is little more than a child !.’”’ 

** And quite as troublesome as one,’’ he 
rejoined irritably, for he felt sure his 
dearly-loved sister would semehow or the 
other come to grief, and wreck her happi- 
ness over Paul Derringer, and he couldn’t 





















for the life of him see clearly how to pre- 
veut it, Women at best were but ** Kittle. 
cattle,” and if he abused him to her she 
would consider him ill-used and elevate hirn 
to the dignity of a hero, hints she would 
probably be deaf and indifferent to, while 
if he left matters alone there was no know- 
ing where or how they would end. Alto- 
ener he was*in anything save a happy 
rame of mind, and was + claggrig moodil y 
across hee ue goes panse, to where the 
river glin jon frown along, when an 
angry exclamation Blanche made him 
j up quickly. 


‘There he ist’” 
towards the water. 

‘* Who?” asked Ben, vaguely: 

* Paul J yy 

*“ Where ?”’ 

“ Coming over the stepping-stones.”’ 

“T see him. Going to our ates of 

” a savage gieam in his 

“Of course. To flirt with iayale, vo 
amuse himself. Pass a few hours plea- 
santly.”’ 

“I'm if he shall!’ cried young 
Hartrey, “I'll spoil his pleasure by being 

present in hd ae persona!’ 

**That’s right, Ben!’ approved his com- 
panion, ** don’t let it be a solitude a deux. 
They are very dangerous. Go in and spoil 
sport.”’ 

‘*T mean ta, and you must come also.”’ 

** With pleasure. It will give me great 
meee to play marplot to Mr. Derrin- 

’ and together the young people set off 
1 we in the cavalry man’s wake, while 
he, quite unsuspecting, hurried on, crossed 
the trim lawn, and disdaining such ordinary 
entrance as by the hall-door, went round, 
and sprang coolly through the open window 
of the parlour, shee Maiabo sat trifling 
with a piece of laee-work, which of late she 
had taken to working at when it was likely 
he would come, instead of the more homely 
occupation of darning socks. 

She looked up with a little start and a 
lovely blush, as his tall igure darkened the 
window. The next moment he was holding 
both her hands in his, utterly regardless of 
the lace-work, which led ledy, 
piggledly to the ground, and looking down 
into ber star-like eyes, with something in 
his own dark orbs that was new, and that 
she had never seen there before. 

** Did you expect me?.’’ he asked, in low, 
wooi tones—those tones that always 
sti her heart so strangely. 

** No, yes!—I hardly knew,’’ she faltered. 

‘* Then—yow are glad I have come!”’ 

“Oh, yes, very!" she assented, inno- 
cently and readily. ‘‘ We can try thosenew 
duets you seut down,’’ rising and going to- 
wards the old-fashioned piano. 

* No, not yet!’’ he pleaded, putting a de- 
taining hand on her arm. | We will try 
those later on. I want tospeak to you now. 
Come and sit here,’ drawing her down 
beside him on the antique sofa, and throwing 
an arm carelessly along the back behind 
her, so that, though he did not. actually 
touch her, a slight movement would draw 
her into his embrace. 

** How silent you are!’ he said, in\a 
husky voice, after a pause, during which 
his eyes “had hungrily gazed on the fair 
young face, with its soft curves and ——, 
and varying tell-tale colour. 

44am i?” she murmured, an uncommon 
and extraordinary feeling of shyness strong 
on her, 

** Yes, yery! I like to hear you talk. Do 
you know, Maysie—-1 may call you, Maysie, 
now 2” with an interrogative glance at her. 

@s1!’' she assented, shyly, the rose- 
bloom'on her cheeks deepening, while the 
long-fringed lids drooped lower over the 
giorious eyes, hiding their light. 

** That I could listen te your voiegs hour 


‘he said, nodding 
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passionately. 

“For ever means a long, long timo!” 
she m to say steadily, though her 
heart beat fast, ahd stirred the knot ‘of- 
.white roses at her breast with its tumult- 
upus pnuisings. 

“1 know it does, and that‘is why I say 
for ever. I should never tire of hearing 
those sweet tunes. Of being near you,! 
Maysie, don’t you believe me?’’ and his) 
arm erept nearer the slender waist, and his. 
ead inelined towards hers, when suddenly 
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| vain ones of our sex,’’ she declared. 

**No. Many of these women who valued 
their persona] appearance highly were 
utterly free from vanity or conceit ; charm- 
ing women, despite that they did their best 
always at any tune of the day or night to 
look their best and fascinate atry member of 
my sex who might happen to cross their 
path."’ a 

** Well, isn’t it only natural that a woman 
whould wish to look nice in the eyes of those 
she joves?” and instinctively her black 


a shadow fell. athwart the sanshine stream- jerbs wandered to Ben's flushed, sallen face. 


ing in at the window, and.-Ben Hartrey 
stood before him, looking rather white, and 
very stiff and stern, . : 


malicious twinkle in his eyes; ‘‘ and that, 
no doubt, is why you donned to-day this 


“Good afteriioon)!’ remarked the maste®} lovely gown,” touching with his foretinger 


of Stretten’s Farni, in anything save plea- 
sant tones, 


“Oh, how d’ye do?" wtarned Paul, in, 


no wise disconcerted by his sudden ap- 
pearanea, aud. deftly withdrawing his 
arm from its e@lose proximity to Magsie’'s 
waist. ‘ Lovely afternoon, isn’t it ?) Been 
fishing ?“* sis ‘ 

“ No,”* gro Ben, savage beyond mea- 
sure at the other’s cool nonchal Z 

“ Only. strolling about doing the dolee far 
niente,” laughed the [rishman, audaciouslys 
as he ht sigh : 
figure outside the window, and guessed she 
had been with him. ‘‘ Very nice way of 
passing the time when yor have a pleasant 
companion. Nothing so delightful as to 
lie on the velvety sward by the river's 
brink om a June day, loo up at the blue 
sky and listening to a soft, feminine voice.”’ 

* Unless ‘it is lounging on a couch in an 
oak-panelied ‘parlour, studying the sky 
through a window. and doing most of the 
talking yourself,’’ retorted Blanche, as 
she sprang lightly through the casement, 
and gteeted her,-blusbing, embarrassed 
friend. 

‘* Pairly-hit !’’ chuckled Derringer, who, 
like most of his countrymen, hugely appre- 
elated wit and reparteé. ‘You ought to 
bé an Trishwoman, Miss Roy.”’ 

** Very glad I’m not."’ 

“Why?” he demanded. ‘ The daugh- 
ters of the Bmerald Isle are famed for their 
beauty.”’ * 

“Good looks. are not. everything.’ she 
returned, looking somewhat pointedly at 
his handsome blasé face. 

* Aré you one of those people who would 
rather be good than pretty ?”’ 

“T don’t say that,’’ she exclaimed, a 
little doubtfully, glancing at.the reflection 
of her bonny, blooming face in the old oak- 
framed mivror that hung over the mantel- 
shelf, and, despite that it was greenish and 
spotted, reflected it bravely and truly. 

“No, [thought not,”’ he said, sarcasti- 
eally. “TY don’t think the woman exists who 
would net barter every virtne under the 
sun for a pretty face.” ~~ a 

** You go rather too far when you make 
such a sweeping aséértion.”’ she ahswered 
coldly, ., : 

‘1 don’t think that Ido,” firmly, 

“No doubt your experience is vast) and 
varied,”’ she rey arked, a little spitefully, 
fur she felt angered against this man who 
was doifig his! best to rain her dearly loved 
brother's life and ‘happiness. 

“T mast acknowledge that it is not a 
cramped one,’” he ‘replied, with an air of 
mock modesty that was, very exasperat- 
ing. “Thave been in most of the great 
cities of the world, and seen nearly every 
type of woman; and I can only say that 
they all set moro.store by their looks than 
they did by anything else, and thought 
more of a rosy pe Daye a pair of bright eyes, 
a soft skin, a slim waist, &c., than they 
» @ patient nature, or 


did of a sweet tem 
a clever brain.”’ 


t of Miss Roy's trim | 


the filmy laces decorating the white cambric 
she wore, * You know you look well in it, 
that if brings. into strong reli@f the damask 
bloom in your.cheeks and the dark luxuri- 
ance of your tresses, &c., &c.”’ 

* You are qtite poetical, Mr. Derringer, 
over my very commonplace dress !’’ 


you know it ?”’ he declared, steutly. 

“1 never said that it didn’t!” she re- 
torted, coolly, hidiug her annoyance skil- 
fally under an assumption of indifference, 
for she saw that Ben had anderstood the 
gist of his. impudént guest's remarks ; “and 
how, Maysie, do give me a cup of tea, like 


: or 
the dainty modern timepiece that ticked 
away briskly on the antique carved mantel- 


"Not a hit too early |’ deviared Maysie, 
eagerly rising at oneec, and giving the 
necessary orders to Betsy Raymond, who 
answered the sharp ping of the bel! 
promptly, the little hostess being only too 
glad of anything that might create a diver- 
sion, and keep Ben's searching eyes off her 
flushed, tell-tale face. 

**T never get such tea anywhere as you 
brew !'’ declared Blanche, holding out her 
cup for a second edition, 

** No, Miss Hartrey's afternoon teas ought 
to be celebrated !’’ declared the irrepres- 
sible Derringer, as he helped himself to a 
good plateful of luscious,. ruddy straw- 
berries, and a plentiful supply of rich cream. 
**Don’t often get such strawberries as 
these!’’ disposing of them rapidly. ‘‘ Grown 
them, yourself, Hartrey ?”' 

Yes!’ 

Ben bad confined himself to monosyllable 
aud scrowls, but neither had the slightest 
effect on his Milesian guest, who was as 
cordial and lively as though he was being 
entertained by the most genial of hosts. 

‘* What a gourmand the man is! ’’ thought 
Blanche, as she watched him dispose of the 
raddy berries with extraordinary celerity. 
‘*How.can any woman be fascinated with 
him? He would certainly disgust me in a 
very short space of time.’’ 

‘* By the. way, Maysie,’’ she went on 
aloud, ‘* Max asked me to deliver a message 
to you.”’ 

“Did he?'’ responded’ the young girl, 
flushing redly, for she was conscious that 
Derringer’s eyes fastened on her face at 
mention of Roy’s name, and her hand 
trembled to such an extent that she spilled 
the tea on to the tray instead of into Ben’s 
sa 3 Hg she was replenishing. 

o”y, ” 


** What is it about ?’’ 

“That fan he is having made for you to 
use at Lady Lethwiche’s dance.’’ 

“Oh! at does he want to know ?”’ 

‘Whether the sticks are to be tortoise- 
shem >. Quy ?”’ 


“T havcly, know!’ she said, we 





almost indifferently, for she felt, stra: y 
| annoyed that the subject of a present from 





“ Quite natmral,’’ he agreed, urbanely, a | 


**Commonplace or not, it suits you, and | 


oor child. { am absolutely dying of 
is it ‘teo early?” with a glanee.at | 


| raising the lovely, shy eyes 





after hour—indeed, forever!’ hedeclared,| ‘You must have come across only the | Max should have been broached before 


Paul, though why she could not tell. 

** Decide in favour of tortoiseshe!!,’’ put 
in the officer, officiously. ‘‘ Much prettier 
and lighter than ebony, and more fashion- 
able too!” 

** Wedon't go in for fashion much in thes« 
parts,’”’ observed Blanche, sarcastically. 

** Don’t you really !’’ he retorted, looking 


from pretty gown to Maysie, and back 
again with impudent inquiry in his bold 


eyes. “At any rate, your toilets would 
not be amiss on a grande dame in the Row, 
and I reekon,.as onr American cousins say, 
that there aren’t two prettier dresses in 
the Park to-day ! 

“*You fatter us quite too much!’ she 
replied, getting up and favouring him with 
a sweeping curtsey. ‘We are utterly 
overpowered,” 

** You don’t look as 
he remarked, coolly. 


Lhoagh you were,’ 


‘Well, Maysie, have you decided ?’’ 
turning to her friend, and ignoring the 
plunger. 

“Yes. I will have tortoiseshell mounts, 


please tell Max.’ 

“Very well!’’ but across Miss Roy's 
brow swept an ominous frown, for she did 
not augur well for her brother, from this 
being led by another's taste. *‘I will tell 
him. Have you decided on your dress ? ”’ 

“Yes. Lam going to wear white.” 

“I hope you will let me send you your 
flowers for the occasion, white roses!” 
whispered Derringer, as he approached 
her, with an empty cup as 2a exeuse, 

“You are very kind!’’ she marmured, 
vonfasedly 

*“ And pray keep me at least six valses ?’’ 
he urged, in the same low tone. 

“IT will keep you as mauy as I can,’ 
she agreed, hesitatingly : ‘* but--but- « 
_“*You have heaps of pleasant partners 
going, and socan afford to snub me and 


leave me out in the coid!’’ he sighed, 
giving her a passionate, bewildering glance. 
‘“*Oh, don’t say that!’’ she implored, 


his, and 
dropping them again at once as she met his 
impassioned gaze. ‘*‘ You shall have the 
six, I promise.”’ 

** Thanks, you are kind |’’ and he managed 
to press her fingers as he took the cup from 
her hand. 

“We shall call for you at eight, pune- 
tually, Maysie!’’ broke in Miss Roy, 
warned to do so by Ben’s black scowl, and 
an ominous clenching of his powerful hands 
that boded ill for the gallant plunger's 
beauty if they made acquaintance in a 
rough fashion with his face. ‘I hope you 
will be ready. You know Max likes pune- 
tuality.”’ 

**E shall be sure to be ready,’’ returned 
Maysie. “ I don’t want to miss any of it. 
Dances are too rare here for that !’ 

** And besides, 1 hope for the first danee,’’ 
ventured Paul, sotto voce. 

“*T arm afraid I shall not be able to give 


you that, she said regretfully. “I have 
promised it to—Mr. Roy.” 
‘Happy Mr. Roy.”’ with a sigh. The 


second then may I claim ?'' 

‘* Yes,’ 

‘* How late it is!’’ exclaimed Blanche, 
jumping up as the timepiece chimed six. 
‘*T shall only just get home in time for 
dinner, and you dine before, so mast be 
wishing to ‘speed your parting guests, 
though you don't say so!’ 

‘*T had no idea either it was so.late,’’ 
said Derringer, rising and making his 
adieus, being conveniently blind meanwhile 
to Ben’s stiff manner and curt. speech, as he 
escorted him to the hall door. ‘* Of covrse 
you'll stay and dine with us, Blanche?” he 
asked, as he re-entered the room. 

“Tf you'll see me home I will,’’ she re 
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plied, giving him a look that would have 
satisfied the most exacting lover. 

** Of course | will, and I'll give youa 
kiss now fer getting rid of that fellow,”’ 
suiting the action to the word. ‘ How clever 
you <were over it, I thought he would 
never go!”’ 

“So did I, And aren't you giad he has 
gone? The atmosphere seems freer and 
purer |’? 

** Of course it does. He polutes it with 
his falseness and conventionality. Come, 
Maysie,”’ he added, stretching out his dis- 
engaged hand to her, ‘we will go for a 
stroll in the garden while Betsy lays the 


cloth ! 


strolled through the picturesque, untidy 
garden, and two were happy with that | 








of times any couple danced together, and | especially as his intentions towards hor, 


| had evidently arranged her beautiful con- | and her half promise to him, had not been 
| servatory, with its glossy-leaved paims, 


| made public, 
luxuriant blooms and dim fairy lights, with | Still, lover-like, he would have pre- 
a view to furthering and promoting loye | ferred "to keep her all to himself, and not 


| style. 





| the grape. 
Aud together the three went out and | 


affairs, and inducing offers of marriage to | share even a glance or smile with anyone 


be made in its charmed and retired retreat, | else. 


Then everything was done in first-rate 
The champagne was really cham, not 
the juice of the gooseberry ; the sherry of 
old vintage ; the claret, Medoc, Comet, and 
other rare and costly brands ;. while brandy 
and sodas were to be had in unlimited quan- 
tities, and all sorts of harmless beverages 
for those who eschewed the flery juice of 
Tees were plentiful, and the 
suppers always boasted a boar’s head, a 
peacock, aspies, chickens, plovers’ eggs, 
and every dainty conceivable that was in 


ge ae e. 
er : - 


happiness which comes but once in a life- season. 
time, the raptureof *‘ loves’s young dream,” What wonder, then, that she seldom or 
und the other was” silent and thoughtful, | never received a refusal from her numerous 
und full of unrest. | friends, and that her pretty gaily-lighted 
rooms ypc full to overflowir he se: Maysie 
4 | entered them, leaning on Max Rey’s arm, 
CHAPTER Y. | closely followedby Ben, who was escorting 

THE night of Lady Lethwiche’s dance ar- | Blanche. 
rived iu due course, and vehicles from Shel-| Very pretty she looked in her dress of 
town and all neighbouring parts were seen | billowy white tulle, looped here and there 
swiftly wending their way towards her | 
charming house between the hours of eight | ever, match the huge and costly bouquet of 
ani nine. The stream was long and con-| white roses she carried ; 
tinuous, for she was a popular “hostess, a | the one was sent her by Paul Derringer and 
woman of ton, and, moreover, was young, | 
pretty, and not too straightlaced in her 
ideas as to when and where a ballroom flir- | 
tation should end. She was conveniently} tittle ; but-when he ask ed and was told who 
blind when she came across a pair of young | the donor of the magnificent boquet was he 





| to be wondered at. 


people billing and cooing in a semi-dusk | soon reasoned himself out of his fears, for | 
corner of the spacious corridor that ran the | he told himself it was only natural a pretty 
| girl like Maysie should attract attention, 

and be the recipient of such gifts from men, 


whole length of her house—never noticed, 
or at least never commented on the number 





The Love that | 


with yellow rosebids, that did not, how- | 


but seeing that | 
the other by Max Roy, it was not greatly | 


Max's heart had misgiven him just a | 


| of the story can be m 


This was impossible, of course, and 
so he schooled bimself to look on coolly 
while she was besieged by a cirele of men 
all demanding dances, and foremost 4 

them Mr. Derringer, conspicuous by his 
height and handsome face. : However, he 
had secured ‘a round of haif-a-dozen, and so 
could afford to look calmly on his military 
rival scoring up. Besides, he was mot a 
jealous man in the ordinary sense af the 


word, and being honourable and, t 
himself would have believed no 

in the conduct of the girl he ’ 

he actually saw something verte 

sible with his own eyes. cank 
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‘IVY’S PERIL 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 
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‘to your generation but to your father's, 








writing to remind Sir John of his heirship, 
and asking a favour of him. 

The letter was legibly written, and the 
grammar not specially faulty, but my lady 
did not admire the epistle. There was a 
sort of lack of refinement about it which 
grated on her, almost without knowing 
why. Perhaps she was annoyed at her 
husband’s interest in it; perhaps she felt 
for the first time how bitterly he regretted 
his childless state! A kind of faint jealousy 
seized her heart; hitherto she and Lyvy had 
been the whole world to him; now a 
stranger's words had power to cause him 
emotion. 

Lady Fortescue was not an ungenerous 
woman, but decidedly she wished that 
letter from the Antipodes had never come. 
* Horton Ranch, Nr. Sydney, 
** New South Wales, 
‘+4 Sept., 189——. 


Dear Sm Joun Forvescur,— 


** You may not remember hearing much of 
the great uncle who emigrated to Australia 
more than seventy years ago. You were 
not born then, and as our 
family never cared much about letter-writ- 
ing, the fact of your having relations at the 
Autipodes may be news to you. But hear- 
ing from a friend just come ont that you 
were the head of the house, and had neither 
chick nor ehild, I think it’s time I reminded 
you blood is: thicker than water, and that 
the Fortescue estates being strietiy en- 
tailed, it’s over here you'll have to look for 
your heir. I'm well on seventy myself. [ 
was born ‘out here, and I dont want any 

» but still I'm your uncle Alexan- 
der's son, and after you I take it-the repre- 
sentative of the Fortescues. I don’t belong 


raneh of the. 


M IVY HAS A BEAUTIFUL VOICE,’ WHISPERED THE WIDOW TO PAUL BERESFORD; ‘17 1S EXACTLY LIKE HER MOTHER'S." 








who was my first cousin. I married 
young, and have nine children, and most 
of them are heads of families. Seeing 
vou’ve no heir of your own, it stands 
to reason my son John will be a baro~ 
net some day, and I think it would only 
be kind and cousinly if you recognised his 
claims on your liberality, for he has a large 
family and small means. If you like to 
bring your wife out here we'd make you 
kindly welcome, or John and his ¢hildren 
might pay youae visit in the old country. 
I don’t want to foist myself on anyone, only 
this matter will have to be cleared up some 
day, and it seems to me it would save the 
lawyer's a lot of bother after your death if, 
while you lived, you acknowledged us as 
your next-of-kin, which we can'prove our- 
selves to be. It was seeing your name on 
the prospectus of the Delonda Gold Mines 
Company first made mo institute inquiries.” 


A good deal more followed. Sir John 
watched his wife’s face closely. 

** Well?” 

**T don’t like it, Jack.”’ 

** Why not ? ”’ 

** It is merecnary, and you had only been 
connected with the gold mines a few days 
when this letter was written.” 

‘‘No doubt they eabled out the list of 
directors.”’ 

‘‘ What do you mean to do?”’ 

Sir John looked out. It was a bitterly 
cold morning, and the snow was falling fast 
in heavy flakes. I shall always think my- 
self the severity of the weather had a great 
influence over the Baronet’s mind. 

‘*] think we had better go.’’ 

Lady Fortescue threw up her hands. 

“Go to Sydney—to the utmost ends of 
the earth—just to humour the whim of a 
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far-off cousin, whom you never even heard 
of before this morning? John, I think ‘you 
are beside yourself! ’”’ 

Ivy had left the room almost unperceived, 
There was no one to disturb the conjugal 
tele @ tée which was more Jike a quarrel 
than anything that had ever happened. in 
Sir John’s wedded life. ‘ 

**My dear,” he said, a little testily, 
‘+ you don’t seem to understand that whop. 
a wan has propewty it brings its own 
duties.”’ 

My lady tossed her bead. 

«| know this, that Sonthlands has. been 
as carefully kept up and looked after as 
though a son of our own were to succeed to 
it. Why can’t this Australian. be content 
to wait tHl—till we are gone. He has no 
right over an acre of the estate till then,’’ 

Sir John sighed, ; 

‘*T never thought you wonld have taken 
things in this light, Lacy.” 

lucy was obdurate. Me 

“1 do believe you're glad. I really think 
you are pleased at receiving that letter,” 

“ “Tam most thankful.’’ 

** John!” 

He put one hand half-caressingiy on her 
‘Shien: Lhave longee to know who was 
to eome after me here. Since I. learned 
that, with allany love for Ivy, Southlands 
could never be hers, I have positively 
vearned to know the man who must some 
day be master here. I had thought. of 
proposing to you that when Ivy was Mrs. 
Beresford we should wander through 
Australia together, and try to trace out my 
Unele Alexander’s descendants. This letter 
scvms almost an answer to my prayer.” 

Lady Fortescue was crying bitterly. 

“ You are very cruel, John.’’ 

“ Crgel!”’ 

‘You make me wish that I was dead, 
that I had died long ago. If only you 
were free to take another wife you might 
have sens of yorr own, and no need to go 
to, Australia in search of an heir.’’ 

Sir John stooped and kissed her, 

‘“‘Huw Jong have we been 
Lucy ?’’ % 

** More than twenty years. 

‘* And have 1 ever given you cause to | 
think L regretted our marriage ?”’ 

‘* Never ; but--——’’ , 

** My dear, I did not think there was any 
need to tell you how I loved you! Luey 
don’t you know I would'rather have you for 
my wife childless than lose you for the sake 
of a dozen sons ?"’ , 

She blushed. She was young still, and 
his words made her happy.” 

““T was ungenerous dack.”’ ; 

“ Ouly danciful. Now, [mcy, listen to 
me. 1 canand will do nothing against your 
wishes: but sineo it seems certain the 
eldest ‘son of my correspondent must one 
day reign as master of Southlands don’t 
you think it would be better for us to find 
him out, and see what he is like? ”’ 

‘‘ He will be horrible? ”’ 

Sir John sighed. 

“<The letter has -prejudiced you! T own 
it is not a very. admirable production ; 
but remember, there is always a diffi- 
culty in writing to.anyone you have never 
seen.’’ ays By 

“ Bat you would never have written such 

Jetter, John.’ 
sf But I was educatcd at Rugby, and later 
on at Oxford. Things have advanced 
mucb in the colonies lately ; but sixty 
ago, when my cousin Alexander went to 
school. I don’t expect education was very 
flonrishing.”’ $ 

‘ Whut do you want'to do, John?" 

“+ Nothing against your wishes,” 

‘* But tel me.” 


married, 








next steamer; spend, perhaps, a month 
there, and then return home. Say we 
started in the first week .in December, we 
might arrange to be home by the beginning 
of May; that would give you plenty of 
time to choose Ivy’s trousseau.’’ 

Lady Fortescue hesitated, every feeling 
of her own rose against the scheme ; but 
she loved her husband dearly, and ‘for 
fifteen years he had given a loving home to 
her orp niece ; was it not the heighth 
of selfishness to refuse the first opportunity 
of doing anything for his relations ? 

*“ You really wish it, John?” 

“I should wish it of all things; we are 
both @xeellent sailors. (they had onee 
crossed to the Isle of Wight when the sea 
was a8 smooth as ¢ this was the 
achievement on which he founded his 
statement}; the voyage would be nothing 
but a pleasure trip to ms.” 

“ Ye—es,’’ said his wife a Tittle dowbt- 
fully, “‘ but you hate travelling.’ 

‘* Not if I can make aayself understood in 
English. Yor see, Lucy, there would be. 
no French idioms or German verbs. no 
foreign coo {he -was quoting Mer. 


White's statement word for*word, ant yet} 


elieved honestly he himself had diseovered 
all the advantages of the voyuge); we 
should escape the -rigour of the winter. 
Then I could look after the Delonda mines, 


and set my affairs in perfeet order by’ 


proving who is next-of-kin, and arranging 
for his suceession.”’ 

Lady Vortescue wineed. pe 

“Youre quite well, John? ” or ae 

“ Perfectly —lut 7 am “nearly sixty, 
Lucy; and to put one’s house in order 
brings death no nearer, my love,”’ 

“Then I supposé we had better go.” 

** You really consent ? ” 

**T cannot be an obstacle; but I am afraid 
ib will be a terrible di t to lyy. 
She had so counted on’a winter in London, 
and frequent meetings with Paul Beres- 
ford,"’ 

Sir John looked pazzled. 

“It is hardly fair to her or the young 
man ¢cither. I insisted’ on a six months’ 
engagement that they might have frequent 
opportunities of meeting; but if Ivy is at 
the antipodes for five months out of the six, 
why really they might as wéll haye been 
married at onee,”’ 

“Don't say anything to Ivy yet,” pleaded 
Lady Fortescue. ‘I don’t want her to be 
pained unless it is absolutely necessary, 
and I have a little scheme in my head about 
her.”” 

** Not for her heing married before,” he 
said ; ‘‘I can’t consent to that, Lucy. Why, 
I should look just like a weathercock if I 
changed my mind s0 s00n !’’ 

**Oh, no! But I don’t see why Ivy should 
not remain behind.”’ 

‘* Without a chaperone, Lucy ! 
getting reckless |"’ 

‘* Not at all. Mrs. Austin would be de- 
lighted to have Ivy with her. They are 
going up to London next week, She was 
deploring to me only last week how lonely 
she should feel-in the great house near 
Cayendish-square. “I feel sure to leave Ivy 
_ her charge would be areal pleasure to 

er.’' 

Sir John whistled. 

“‘ White sa splendid man of business, and 
I have a sincere regard for him,; but, after 
all, they are not exactly in our sphere. Do 

‘on think we eould leave Ivy with them for 
or-five months 2’, 


You are 


“HT ghould ‘never ¢ + it but for her 


engagement. The one drawback is, she will 
not meet many fashionable people, but just’ 
now T doubt if she cares for society at all: 
they ‘would welcome Paul gladly, and 1 
think she would be far happier in Coningsby- 





“| should like to go to Sydney by the 








“*It_ would be putting us under a greaj 


obligation to White and his sister,” objected 
Bir Jobn. 

** But you are putting them under a great 
obligation, 1 consider, by going to Australia 
in Mr. White's stead.’’ 

“ Prue, Well, Lacy, you have astonished 
me. I never thought you would propose 
parting from Ivy.” : 

“I shall miss her sadly;"% @nd_ the 
quivering lip told the truth of het words ; 
** but T think it best for her.”* 

“* You tsed to be afraid to let her out of 
your sight for an howp,’’ ’ 

“ T have felt much easier tow I know that 
he is dead. No one else im the whole world 
has amy motive for harming dvy,. If we 
leave her with Mrs; Austin Paul will be 
able to see her continually, and.1 never was 
pina ange her healt Kah ant re- 
member her ailing auything in! ‘a 

“Well, Lucy, you had better go and 
wound Mrs, Austin on thé @abject. Then 
you can tell Ivy, and Vil run ups by the 
might mail, and see about our pas “ae 

rs. Austin’s rope was aij that could bé 
weet ; bat with Ivy there, was’ nore 
difficulty. 


bd 

‘*Can’t I stay here, auity®" she said 
Slowly, when Lady Fortescue had unfolded 
her brilliant scheme. © ‘‘ Of course I wader. 
stand you and uncle Jack. must...go to 
Australia. It is the only thing you ean do, 
i shall miss you terribly,:but J wouldn't 
atop you for the world; only please: don’t 
let mi spend the time of your a e@ with 
Mrs. Austin.” ' 

“My dear Ivy, 1 thonght ib such a 
splendid idea. I havé been ovér to her, and 
she is delighted ‘with it.’’ ‘ . 

’ Tvy’s faee fell. mer. 

“If you have settled it with her, of 
course there is nothing to be done; but, 
ok. aunty, I would far rather haye stayed 

ére.’”” abe 

“My dear child, you couldn’t have 
atayed at Southlands by yourself? it would 
not have been the thing.” | 7 ; 

‘* Or T-could have gone to the Vicarage. 
Mr. Ainslie would have been delighted.”’ 

Poor. Lady Fortescué, . she }. found. 
Ivy's absolute innocence of the social laws 
that most gitls pick up by intaition, very 
trying. She. did not tell her niece in so 
many words that the Vicar being not much 
over fifty, and unmarried, ‘was nota proper 
custodian for her. 
Mrs, Austin’s. pleasure at the proposed 
plan. 

**And you know you will see Paul con- 
stautly. Mrs. Austin means, te give hima 
géveral invitation. They are: going up to 
town next week; then they will come down 
to Meadow. View for Christmas.’’ 

** And when sliall you be home? ’’ 

‘“April or May. 1 don’t half like the 
idea of the trip, Ivy ; but your unele’s heart 
seems set on it,’ . ‘ 
** Then T know you owill like it,’’ said Ivy 

ently. ‘“ Aunt Luey, I often think you and 
Bnoic Jack ‘are the happiest’ couple in ll 
the world. i seems so hard;’’ she broke 
of abruptly. 
*““ What seems hard, my darling 1” 
‘*] was thinking of my mother. She and 
papa were parted so very soon after their: 
murriags.’? * i 

**Yes. Nell was a widow a little more 
than a year: Heaven send you a longer 
life, my Ivy,”’ 

** Isn't it strange, Aunt Lucy. 
when I was a few months old; and yet, 
until quite lately, I always fancied:i conld 
remember him, and I used to think I hated 
dim.” 
* Your father was one of the noblest men 
lever met,’’ svid Lady Fortesene, basiily, 
“and you would bave loved him dearly. 





street than foaming the ocean with us.” 


Always remember, dear, you have « right 
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Papa died. 
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to be proud of him. Charles Carew was a 
man in a thousand. [ft was an evil day 
for all his friends when he went to Rome.”’ 

“« He took malaria there, and died ?”’ 

‘He died very soon after he got there,” 
said Aunt Luey, evasively. 

‘And then «grief broke mamma’s heaft. 
Do yon know, aunty, [ can’t reeollect her 
plainly, only Iseem-to know she was very 
beautiful, and very, very anhappy.”’ 

“ Never speak of her, dear! ’’ 

“Bat why not?” asked Ivy frankly. 
“Why does ho one speak of my mother, 
Aunt Lucey? Plenty of other people are 
dead, but yet their names are not, invaied, 
as hers is. Only think, I am nearly twenty, 
and yet I know nothing of my own mother !’’ 

“‘ You are very like her, dear,” said Lady 
Fortescue simply. ‘‘ She was beautiful and 
unhappy, and she died young. This is my 
sister's history, Iyy, aud to me her loss. is 
even now so full of pain that f cannot bring 
myself to speak of her often,”’ : 

“{ wonder Iwas not called after her! 
Ivy is very pretty, but should have liked 
one of my mother’s names.’’ 

“ You have both,’’ said her Aunt, simply. 
“In point of law you are Helen Dorothea 
Carew, but neither your uncle nor I could 
bear the sound of either fame, and your 
own father had called you Ivy from some 
pretty faney of his own, ‘so we kept it up.’’ 

‘Phen J am not really Ivy at all ?’ How 
surprised Paul will be. May I tell him?” 

Lady Forleseue laughed. 

‘He will have to know. My dear, don’t 
you recollect you are a great heiress ? 
There will, be wedding settlements and 
deeds. In all, of course, you must be de- 
scribed by your true names. Only to me 
you will never be anything but Ivy.” 

It was wonderful how quickly those few 
days passed, or what a very simple thing a 
voyage to the Antipodes became where 
money was no object. Lady Fortescue took 
furs and winter wraps for the first part of 
the journey, and for ‘the latter calmly 
ordered an ** outfit for Australia.’’ It costs 
a considerable sum, but was sent on board 
direct from the shop, and so spared her 
considerable. trouble; in fact, the maid 
merely packed a couple of the lined trunks, 
patting into them much the same things her 
ladyship would have required for a iength- 
ened visit, 

All too soon the last evening came. Sir 
John and Lady Fortescue would travel by 
the early mail to Plymouth, so that fare- 
wells must be said the night before, when 
there was a quiet, little dinner at their 
hotel, with only Ivy and her lover besides 
the two travellers. The quartet must 
break up early, partly in regard for the 


y, 
coming fatigues of Sir John and his wife, 
pers: Sewanee ene to-eseort Ivy to 
ningsby-street, where she was to take up 
th with the .millionaire and his 
sister. 


“I hate ‘last’ things!’ said “Ivy, her 
bright eyes not quite dry ; “‘ there is some- 
thing so sad: about them. Now, I’ know 
orden well this. voyage is just a pleasure 
trip, and that you and unele Jack will enjoy 
it immensely ; and I know you wouldn’t go 
if you didn't think it right, and yet-——"’ 

: a who was next her, squeezed her 
and, 

* Six months will soon pass, Ivy.’’ 

‘ Bui a great-deal may happen in them,”’ 
observed Sir John. ‘ Why, six months ago 
we never dreamed of sitting here with you, 
young man, We had never heard of you or 
the Whites, amd that perfidions child always 
‘eclared she meant to live and die an old 
aid, that she might devote herself to us 
and our fofirmities.”’ 
ae sally had the desired effect, Every- 
One ta . 
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“I don’t see much ‘sign of the infirmi- 
ties, Sir John,”’’ said Paul, lightly. 

“Well !’’ said Ivy, emphatically ; “I am 

uite prepared for you to bring back the 

ir, aid all his children ; but please don’t 
trouble yourself about the other descen- 
dants of cousin Alexander. He expressly 
states he has nine children (rather ancient 
‘children’ I should fancy), all of whom are 
heads of families. If you import the 
patriarch and all his descendants, Uncle 
John, you will have to enlarge Southlands.’’ 

“T assure you there is no danger,’’ Yre- 
turned Sir John. “I own I am anxious to 
see} the eldest) son. I hope he is a fine 
lad ! ” 

Ivy laughed. 

**Tad | Why his father is nearly seventy, 
and I believe people marry early in the 
colonies. Your heir will be about five years 
your junior, Uncle John, that’s ull.” 

“ Well, Miss Carew, you have selected 
your future partner, so éven if my ‘ heir’ 
turned out an Adonis it wonld be too late 
for you to benefit.’’ 

**T hate Australians. Oh, Paul, forgive 
me?’’ for her lover’s cheek had flushed. 
‘*Bat surely you can’t call yourself one just 
because your grandfather made his money 
out there? ”’ 

* Panl is English to the backbove,”’ said 
Sir Johan, approvingly. ‘‘I suppose, my 
dear fellow, I can’t do anything for you out 
yonder? .If, as Ivy says, your grandfather 
came from Australia you may have relations 
there you'd like looked up?” 

The utter ignorance of geography Sir 
Join manifested would have amused a 
traveller. ver since his voyage was 
determined he had made offers of hunting 


up friends for everyone he came across. It | 
did not in the least concern him whether | 


the friends had been last heard of in 
Sydney, Victoria, or Brisbane. . As a 
matter of fact, I believe he thought these 
important centres all joined each other, or 
at most were separated by a short suburban 
line of railway. 

Paul smiled. He possessed more practical! 
ideas on this point than Sir Jobn. 

‘*T never heard my grandfather left any 
relations in Sydney, sir, but I know he lived 
there antil his marriage. If you meet any 
Beresford’s I daresay they would be con- 
nections, The name is not a very common 
one.”’ 

Sir John produced an enormous pocket- 
book, and made a note of this; then he 
assured Paul he left Iyy in his trust, con- 
jointly with Mrs. Austin and her brother. 

“They are sure to be good to her,’’ he 
gaid, simply. ‘* My little girl has not an 
enemy in the world ; but you'll look after 
her, Beresford ?’’ 

- **T will, indeed.”’ 

“If [had known I should be rushing off 
to the Antipodes I believe I'd have let you 
marry her out of hand ; bat it’s too late to 
change now, and six months will soon 


** And I can see her often.’’ 

Ivy and Lady Fortescue had gone upstairs 
for a few “‘ last words,;’’ the two men were 
alone. A strange) regret seemed to have 
attacked Sir John. 

** You know, Beresford, I never mistrusted 
you—never once ; but the child was young, 
and it seemed tome best to wait. White 
advised it, too. He said what were six 
tonths when you would have your whoie 
life to spend together ? ”’ 

‘(My dear sir,” said Paul, warmly, “I 
have never thought your treatment of me 
anything but generous. You seemed to 
understand my love for Ivy from the first."’ 

** Bat I eouldn’t let you marry her out of 
band. People might haye talked; they 


would have said I was afraid of your hearing 
the scandal about her mother.’ 








‘* Thave heard it,’”’ said Paul, taking the 
Baronet’s hand. ‘‘ Iknow that cruel ton- 
gues dare to assert that Mrs. Carew, knew 
something of her husban«l’s death, but I feel 
it was impossible. She was Ivy’s mother ; 
she could not have been so busy.’ 

**T'm glad you know it,” said Sir John. 
** Before you married her I hope I shoald 
have told you, but it pains my wile and me 
to mention that old rumour. You see it is 
just the one shadow on our family history, 
and it was brought by one we loved.”’ 

** But you never believed it—you could 
not,’’ 

**¥ have never let myself think of it. She 
died and left usIvy. I think that legacy 
would have made us forgive her much.’’ 

know you have been the tencerest 
parents to Ivy.” 

“We have done our best; when we 
thonzht there was danger we guarded her 
zealously." 

** Danger from whom ? ’’ 

Sir John hesitated. 

** On her deathbed that poor ill-fated girl 
wrote my wife a letter. In it she named 
the man who destroyed her husband. While 
he lived she thought there was no human 
safety for her child, since Ivy’s death 
would make him rich. For years, Beresford, 
we lived, in dread of this scoundrel. If is 
only quite recently we have known he died 
while Ivy. was still a child.”’ 

‘* Tt must have been a relief.’ 

“Jt was like a millstone taken from 
round our neck. Not only was there the 
fear for Ivy's safety, he might have met he 
anywhere, and told her the miserable story 
we are so anxions to conceal.’ 

‘* And you are sure he is dead ?”’ 

** T know someone who was at the fanera!. 
Yes, my boy, last year there seemed heavy 
clouds about our child’s future, but all is 
fair weather now.’ 

But though the voyage might be called 
one of choice—thongh, humanely speaking, 
it was certain they would all meet again-— 
the parting was very painful. Ivy cried 
almost as though her heart was broken, and 
Lady Fortescue was no less agitated. At 
last Paul took his darling’s arm, and half 
led, half carried her to the millionaire’s 
brougham, which was in waiting. 

“They will come back,” he told her 
cheerfully, as they drove along; “‘in a 
yery few months you will see them again.’ 
‘“*] know; it is very. foolish of me to 
grieve, but I cannot help it.”’ 

‘* 16 is not at all foolish, sweetheart. 
You have never been parted from your 
aunt hefore. Tt is only natnral you should 
fee} the separation.’’ 

‘« If only | were going home.”’ 

‘¢ What, to St. Arran’s ? Why, Ivy I could 
never see you then!” 

She shivered. 

“T know! but it would be home.” 

“Mrs. Austin will be kind to you. IT 
don’t like her,” said Paul frankly; ‘‘ but 
she really seems fond of you. [ am sure she 
will try and make you happy.’’ 

** And you will come often, Paul ? ’’ 

“‘T have been told to consider Coningsby-' 
street as my home, and I assure you | mean 
to obey the instructions literally.” 

* Poal,*’ 

‘Why sweetheart, you are trembling ?"’ 

**T feel so frightened.”’ 

** Of what, my own?”’ 

“T don't know.”’ 

He was silent, only he held her to him a 
little more closely. 

‘Don’t despise me,” she whispered.' ‘I 
can’t help it. I can’t even put the feeling 
into words; only I seem to know that 
trouble is coming.” 

‘* You are tired and overwrought.’ 

‘It is not that. I have had the same 
feeling on me for days.”’ 
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‘Did you tell your:annt ?”’ 

**] tried to; but she only laughed and 
said it was only a morbid presentiment."’ 

‘* Presentiments are often groundiess,”’ 
said Paul cheerfully. . * Ivy, you must pro- 
mise me to try and think no more of yours, 
or I shall have you ill.” 

“«T have never been ill in my life!” 

‘Then don't begin now. You know 
your uncle has deputed all his authority to 
me, and I mean to keep you in excellent 
order, young lady."’ 

She smiled and blushed,. Another mo- 
ment and they were in coningsby-street, 
warmly welcomed by the milionaire and his 
sister. 

Paul Beresford had never heartily liked 
either of this pair; but exacting as he was 
prepared to be for Ivy’s comfort, he could 
not but own their reception of her was 
perfect. There. was hospitality and wel- 
come, without fussiness or profuse demon- 
strations, and were evidently delighted to 
have her. Both Mrs, Austin and her 
brother showed they remembered she must 
sorrow over her aunt's absence, and that 
they were not even old friends to have the 
privilege of soothing her grief. 

‘- Nothing could be kinder,’ thought 
Paul, as he took leave after Ivy had retired 
to her room. ‘** I was half afraid they would 
overdo it, and not let the poor child have a 
minute to herself; but I see Mrs. Austin 
has plenty of tact. She will give Ivy rest 
and quiet until she has got over the shock 
of our parting. After all, what good people 
White and his sister are! I used to have 
very hard thoughts of them, but really they 
have behaved with the utmost considera- 
tion both for me and Ivy. I mustn’t look 
down on people again just because they 
don’t understand sentiment.”’ 

The good ship Arethusa sailed the next 
day, and when Paul and his pretty flanceé 
next met they were able to compare notes 
on the loving lines of farewell that had 
come from Plymouth. ; ; 

** Courage,’ said Mrs. Austin kindly, 


" ‘when they sat down to dinner, and Ivy's 


eheeks were still paler than their wont. 
‘*Ah, my dear! if you had travelled. as 
much as { have you wouldn’t think so much 
of a trip to Australia. But then George 
and I are born wanderers, and go to Paris 
or Hamburg as coolly as other people drive 
from Charing Cross to Regent Street.”’ 

Paul smiled. 

**{ suppose Mr. White has not taken 
either of those trifling trips you allude to 
now; IL see you do not expect him to 
dinver?'’ He .asked the question as the 
yeriest jest, but the reply surprised him. 

‘* George has gone to Spain,” 

“To Spain!’’ echoed Ivy. ‘‘ Why, he 
was here at Inunch, and he said not a 
word !”’ 

“He did not know it then; he sent 
round at five for a portmanteau, with a 
message he might have to go away on busi- 
ness. Just before the dinner bell rang I 
had the telegram saying he was off to 
Spain.” 

‘‘ And you don’t seem to mind,”’ said Ivy. 
‘Why, I should be startled almost out of 
my senses | ’’ 

‘Mrs. Austin laughed. 

‘‘Tam a woman of the world, Ivy, and 
you are a ehild, Don't look so troubled, 
dear; such experiences as mine don't come 
to anyone. George is a financier, and as 
such liable to be called off to the world’s 
end ata moment’s notice. When you are 
Mrs. Beresford your husband won't be in 
business, so you won’t have such sudden 
alarms.’’ ; : 

Iyy blushed at the allusion to the time 
when she should be ‘‘ Mrs. Beresford,” 
Paul felt ashamed of himself, but for a 
moment he did wonder whether Mrs, Austin 


7 





had been taken as much by surprise at her 
brother’s expedition as she gave them to 
understand, 

it was a very pleasant evening. Ivy and 
her lover ofton looked back to it afterwards 
in the dark night of troable which so soon 
broke over their heads. Often the girl 
marvelled that they could have been so 
serenely tranquil with danger hovering so 
near; but on this bright winter's night not 
a suspicion of trouble came to her ; she had 
dismissed her ‘“* presentiment’’ at Paul's 
hidding. She found Mrs. Austin the 
kindest and most eonsiderate of hostesses, 
and she had already begun to think that, 
with Paul’s constant visits and those pretty 
needlework preparations for the wedding 
which she already planned, time would 
really pass neither slowly nor unhappily till 
the carly spring brought back Sir John and 
Lady Fortescue. 

Mrs. Austin gave the lovers a long téte-d- 
féte in the drawing-room ; in fact she only 
joined them when the rattle of silver and 
china told her that the footman had already 
disturbed their bliss. Thén she taiked 
pleasantly and naturally of the days .when 
they should be living at Carew, and made 
Ivy sing one or two old-fashioned English 
ballads. 

‘She has a beautiful voice,’’ whispered 
the widow to Paul Beresford ; * it is exactly 
like her mother’s." 

Paul bowed; there was nothing in the 
remark he could resent, but he would 
rdther not have heard of Ivy's resemblance 
to her mother on that particular evening. 

"e ber,’’ says Mrs. Austin when she 
bade him good-night, ‘‘ you are to give us 
all your leisure evenings. I have always 
heard your duties at the “ Security ’’ were 
very light. Prove it by letting us see a 
great deal of yon. You know in my 
brother’s absence we have a double claim 
on you; I can’t keep Ivy shut up like a 
state prisoner, and two lone, unprotected 
ladies can’t venture out of an evening 
alone.”’ 4 

Paul thanked her warmly, and departed, 
littlesthinking of all that was to happen 
before he sprang up those steps again, and 
never eyen dreaming of the misery he was 
to endure before he presses Ivy’s slender 
form once again to his heart. 


(To be continued next week.) 





(This story commenced in No. 1974. Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any Newsagent.) 








COME AND SLEEP. 


Come ye unto the purple shadows, 
Come and rest now the sun is low; 
Far away o’er the Western Meadows, 
See ye not the crimson glow? — 
The way is long, the way is dreary, 
And well we know the hills are steep, 
But hither come when the heart is weary ; 
Come and sleep. 


The morn like a-dveam, hath passed before 


ye, . 

The moon and twilight come and gone, 
And now night’s shade is bending o’er ye, 

Yet after night will come the dawn. 
O, well we know the path is dreary, 

And well we know the fords are deep, 
But come when the heart is weary ; 

: Come and sleep. 


Fear ye not the purple shadows, 
Nor to dwell within their night ; 

What we've sought amid the meadows 
Here ye'll find—from eare respite, 

And though the path be long and dreary, 
"Tis the way all travellers creep, 

Come and rest when the heart is weary ; 

Come and sleep, 


— 


| TWICE CHOSEN, 


CHAPTER XXII. 

LADY LYNESTONE GOES INTO SOCIETY. 

LADY LYNkSTONE’S days of mourning wers 
things of the past. She still. thought 
kindly, and with regret, of the good old 
man who had taken her from a life of poy- 
erty and drudgery—thought of him as one 
at peaée, whom it would be wrong to wish 
back in this world of cares and troubles, 
which needs must come to the best as well 
as to the worst of meu; to the richest, as 
well as the poorest. 

She had been a model young widow, but 
now her friends urged her to come more 
freely into society, and to take up that 
place in the world to which she had the 
right ; if not for her own sake, for that of 
her boy, for whose benefit she should make 
acquaintances among influential people of 
her own class. 

Had anyone told the little Countess that 
she was getting weary of retirement and 
solitude she would have denied it indig- 
nantly ; but, nevertheless, when she had 
decided to come out of her chrysalis state, 
she was as cager and excited over it all as 
any young girl looking forward to her first 

Rosamond, Countess of Lynestone, did 
not lacka single advantage in her. intro- 
duction to the great world. She was taken 
up by the very best people. The Duchess 
of St. Ives, whose blood was of the bluest, 
and whose character was sans reproche, 
presented her at Court, and offered her a 
place under her aristocratic wing, intro- 
ducing her to all those whom she deemed 
worth knowing. 

Her own rank gave her status, and her 
youth and beauty made her a star of the 
London season; while her money was an 
additional attraction to men ‘about to 
marry,’’ or to those who contemplated 
matrimony as a destination, of necessity to 
be arrived at some day, looking at it, as 
they did, from their various standpoints, 
To some it was a needful evil. To others 
an inevitable fate, which overtakes men 
svoner or later, so that they think they 
may as well be on the look-out, to aecept it 
under circumstances as favourable as 
possible—to a few, as the crowning point 
of earthly happiness, but to only a very 
few. ‘ 

The Countess of Lynestone, with her 
handsome town house, stylish carriages, 
and liveried servants; the beautiful 
Countess in the dainty and elegant dresses, 
which Worth turned out for her, regardless 
of expense, had plenty of admirers, both 
eligible and ineligible. 

n Italian nobleman followed her about 
like her own shadow, until he beeame a 
positive annoyance to her. 

It was at a ball at the Duchess of St. Ives 
that she had first met him, and she was 
often rallied by her friend as to his evident 
adoration. 

But Rosamond had taken a strange dis- 
like to the man, with his compliments, bis 
sweet soft-nothings, and the perpetual 
worship of his dark eyes. 

It might have pleased a school-girl, but 
not Lady Lynestone, who had experienced 
the stern realities of life aa well as its 


frivolities. 
n undoubted im- 





** You have made a 
pression, my dear-!’’ laughed the Duehess. 

“‘T cannot say the same for the gentie- 
man, unless it be a bad one, dear Duchess ; 
and now I want you to tell me who the 
creature really is.’’ ; 

Her Grace shru her shoulders, . 

“* Ciel! my child, how should I tell you ? 
The Marchese di Riviera is a Roman of 
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title is a known one; for the rest, hé is 
received everywhere, and that is all which 
we require to know.” 

“1 don’t like him.”’ 

“ Tant pis pour lui,” 

‘*T wish he would not follow me about.” 

‘No doubt he is of a persevering 
nature.”’ 

‘Then it is a pity he docs not employ it 
better.’” : 

‘He is a good-looking fellow, Rosamond, | 
Why do you so dislike him?" ; 

“J cannot say. My instincts are against 


him. 

“ Very odd! I] wonder how you will like 
our new guest ?”’ : 

“ Who is that?’’ 

** Lord Carruthers; you don’t know him, 
do you !’* as she looked up at his name. 

‘No; bat he was at Mentone when we 
were, and some friends of mine have often 
spoken of him,” 

* Favourably ? ” 

“Oh, yes ! they liked him very much!” 

**T am glad of that; he is a favourite of 
mine, and will be a good match, if any of 
the London girls can catch him; but the 
bird-has the credit of being somewhat shy 
in coming forward.’’ 

“All the better; there are too many 
male coquettes by half.’’ 

“Not more than female, my dear! I 
never allow abuse of either sex ; one is as 
good and as bad as the other.” 

“Very likely, Duchess ; but there. is 
nothing good in the Marchese.” 

‘You are hard-hearted, Rosamond; I 
think the man is harmless.” 

“Do you? IT don’t!” 

“* That is unfortunate, as you will both be 
guests in our house. Had L really thought 
you disliked him so much I would not 
have invited him,’’ 

“Oh! he cannot hurt me,” answered 
Rosamond, and a dark man witbin the door 
of the conservatory, who had been hidden 
from the ladies by the thick, green foliage, 
now stepped into the room, and stood with 
eyes fixed upon Lady Lynestone, with a 
strange expression in them, which was 
aimost mockery. 

She rose at once. 

*‘ Duchess, itis time fo dress,’”’ she said, 
quietly. ** Will you excuse me?” 

‘* No, Rosamond, I will not excuse you.” 
laughed the lady; “for I'll follow you! 
Marchese, you know your way about ?”’ and 
she gave her hand a comprehensive wave 
to indicate that the whole establishment 
was at his service, upon which the man 
bowed low as a Roman nobleman would, and 
should do.. 

“How can you be so civil to him?” 
asked the Countess, as soon as the door was 
closed behind them. 

‘One must be all that to one's guests, 
Rosie. You're not amiable this afternoon, 
or you would recognize the fact at once ; 
and, moreover, I’m sure the man heard our 
remarks. Did you see him look at you? 
My dear, you had better not make an 
enemy of him ; these hot-blooded foreigners 
are sometimes rather dangerous people to 
offend.’ 

‘I'd sooner have him for an enemy than 
a friend fr" 

“T don't know, Rosie. Put on that 
exquisite silver-grey dress, with its vapour- 

like tulle trimmings ; it looks like cloudlets 
upon a soft, calm sky, with the gloaming 
coming on, and the diamends which you 
Wear to elasp it, seem like first pale stars 
peeping ont. You will never look so sweet 
a8 you do in your half-mourning shades ; no 
one ever does !’’ 

“ Your simile is quite poetic, Duchess, 
but I belieye Worth knows how to blend all 
colours,”” ° 


-and an evil expression erossed his face. 





Lynestone’s bedroom, and then she went in 
and found her maid waiting for her, and 
the Duchess of St. Ives passed on. 


The Marchese looked after the ladies, 


“Tt matters little, mia cara uccellina, 
whether you like me or no,”’ he muttered. 
** Money I must have, and with the story I | 
shall tell you, you will do as I wish, for the 

sake of your blue-eyed boy. I have no 
fears, oh! dear no. You would not risk 
seeing him turned from Lynestone as an 
imposter,’’ and the evil look deepened, .as 
he smiled. 

He was no longer a very young man. 
Forty-five summers and winters had prob- 
ably passed over his head, but they had not 
whitened a hair; still there were lines 
about his*face when in repose, which pro- 
claimed hiw all his age. 

He was already in evening dress, and, 
finding himself alone, he lounged luxur- 
jously in an easy chair, making himself very 
mach at home. . 

A large party assembled at dinner, and 
Lady Lynestone found herself paired off 
with the guest, Lord Carruthers: . He 
recognized her again at once, for her beauty 
had made a great impression upon him 
when he had seen her at the florist’s in 
Mentone. , 

As for her, she had a vague idea that she 
had met him somewhere before, although 
she had not been introduced to him. 

They were eyidently mutually pleased 
with one another, and chatted with ease 
together, while the Marchese watched them. 
with lowering brow. 

‘*T must strike soon,’”’ he muttered,. as 
he tossed off his champagne freely. 

“I think I know some friends of yours, 
Lord Carruthers," said tie Countess, with 
a smile. 

‘* Indeed | ’’ resjionded the Earl. 


‘* Nor anyone else till quite lately. He 
had been ailing a long time, but no one 
thought anything very serious was the 
matter with him, What a favourite he 
was! The worstof it is that they are Jeft 
badly off, and of course they will have to 
leave the Rectory. I mean to ask them 
down to Lynestone to stay as long as they 
like. I do not know the mother, but I 
intend to be fond of her for Adela’s sake.’”’ 

Ho gave ber a grateful glance. 

“You like her?’’ she said 
tively. 

* Yes! we are real friends.’ 

**So are she and I! ”’ 

**Our mutual liking for her will be a 
bond of tnion between us,’’ he said, softly. 
** Shall it be ?”’ 

She lifted her face to his, and their eyes 
met 

‘7 think we shall be friends, too, 
day,’’ she answered, gently. 

‘* At no very distant one, I hope,’’ he 
replied, in an exnger tone. 

Then, looking up, he met the sinister 
glance of the Italian fixed upon them. 

“* Who is that dark fellow?’ he enquired. 

“My béte noire,”’ sho langhed. ‘‘Do you 
know [ have an idea that that man will yet 
give me trouble or annoyafice! ’’ 

**Indeed I hope not, Lady Lynestone ; 
but if ever that day should arrive, remem- 
ber. that you have a friend in Reginald 
Carruthers !”’ 

**) will not forget,’’ she answered grate- 
fully, ‘‘ You see I have no old friends. My 
husband and I lived so quiet a life, and my 
henly relation now is Lord Lynestone’s 
nephew, my -boy’s guardian. 1 suppose 
you do not chance to know Major Egerton 
-—I beg his pardon, I heard of his promotion 
to-day. He is now the colonel of. his 
regiment, and appointed to the second 
battalion, at present stationed at Malta: 
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‘* Yes! Sir Richard Vreemantile and his 
daughter were very kind to me in my 
early widowhood, and Miss Thorndyke——”’ 

A slight shadow fell across his face at 
the name of the girl he had loved so long 
and so well, and Lady Lynestone noticed it. 

“Do. you not like them?’’.she asked, 
innocently. 

‘* Like them ? yes, most sincerely. 
glad they are your friends.”’ 

“*I was wondering if by any possibility 
I eould have seen you with them, Lord 
Carruthers! Somehow your face seems 
familiat to me, and yet——”’ 

“Yes, we met once,’’ he returned, in a 
low voice. ‘* It was at Mentone, and you 
were purchasing flowers. I have never 
He 2 es you, Lady Lynestone ; you were 
looking so sad,”’ 

“ T-was in trouble,’’ she returned, as she 
drooped her eyes, “ but, strange to say, | 
remember you,” 

“Do you?’’ he asked eagerly. ‘ tds 
so glad of that,’’ and there was a short 
silence between them. 

‘*Have you heard of Miss Thorndyke’s 
trouble ?’’ she said at length. 

“No! Ihave only just returned from a 
trip to Australia, I have been wandering 
about the face of the earth of late.” 

** And I have often longed to do so,’’ she 
replied; ‘‘ but we women have so little 
latitude allowed us. I should not have 
eared to go followed by a troop of servants. 
I wanted to be alone.’’ 

**I understand; that feeling will come 
to us sometimes. But about Miss Thorn- 
dyke?” 

‘* She has lost her father, poor girl!’’ 

“Tt will -be a sad blow to her,’ he 
returned, gravely, ‘‘and I am sorry for 
Mrs. Thorndyke’s sake also. They were a 
very united family. Poor fellow! So he is 


I am 





They stood laughing at the door of Lady 


* 
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gone! I certainly did. not expect to hear 
that,’’ ‘ 


so I hope we shall see more of him than it 
| has been possible for us to do, for he has 
been in India. He came to us at Mentone, 
at Lord Lynestone’s reqnest, when he was 
so ill. TI don’t know what I should have 
done without him, He saw me through all 
my troubles before he went back !"’ . 

‘He was a brother officer and especial 
chum of poor Thorndyke’s. I have never 
seen him, but I have heard him spoken of 
often at the Reetory, and always with 
afieetion,’’ d 

‘Yes, Lam sure he is a good fellow,’ 
continued the Countess, warmly. “ You 
know he was my husband’s heir for so many 
years, and every one thought him a con- 
firmed old bachelor. It must have been ® 
bitter disappointment to Colonel Egerton, 
when Lord Lynestone married me, but he 
showed me no ill-feeling or resentment, as 
some men would have done.”’ 

‘¢ They would not have deserved the name 
of men! ’’ replied the Earl. 

‘*] don't know. Ihave always felt very 
sorry for the Colonel.”’ ! 

“ He is happy in having your «sympathy, ”’ 
returned Lord Carruthers, kindly: —_ 

* Are you going to Lady Molyneux’s ball 
to-night ?’’ she asked suddenly. 

T suppose so. I am at the Duchess of 
St. Ive# service to go where she directs. 

“How very obliging!’ laughed Rosa- 
mond. “ You have no will of your own, 
then.”’ A j 

“I don't know. Are you going?’ 

*“ Yes! decidedly.’’ 

«Then I have a will ; I'm going too?” 

The Conntess caught the glanco of her 
hostess’s eye, and the ladies thereupon re- 
tired to the drawing-room. , 

“My dear,” said the Duchess, kindly, 
**l am glad to see you getting on so Sswitl- 
mingly with Lord Carruthers. He is quite 
one of the right sort—no affectation, no nou- 
sense. He is neither a fop nor a fool, nor 4 
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womgo-hater nora masher. If my hter 
were seventeen instead of seven I s id 


often invite him to meet her.” 

‘That is very complimentary to his lord- 
ship,’’ laughed Rosamond ; ‘‘ but I am sure 
you are right. There is something very 
honest and genuine about him! ’’ 

“Thatis open! Well, how many dances 
are you engaged to him for this evening ?”’ 

** None at present.’ 


“Oh! He does not make hay while the 
sun shines.” 

“We did not mention the ball tillthe last 
minute.”’ 

**T see; well, I will take care that he is 
in your carriage, and escorts you.”’ 

“‘Phanks ! any one but the Marchese.’’ 

**My dear, I don’t think that renowned 
foreigner appreciated your easy chat with 
Carruthers,’’ laughed the Duchess ; ‘‘ I saw 
strange sparks flash from his dark eyes."’ 

**T do not sce that it can matter to him to 
whom I talk. He ought to know by now 
that anyone’s company is preferable to me 
than bis.’’ 

The Duchess shrugged her ivory shoulders. 

“There is no accounting for men. Some 
require no encovragement in fact, the more 
they are repulsed the more determined they 
are in their suit. The Marchese means to 
have you, Rosamond.” 

The little Countess gave her such a 
startled look, that her friend langhed 
heartily. 

** These are not the days of masked ruffans’ 
and abductions, Rosie. Don’t be seared. 
The Marchese dare not ran off with you 
against your will, but-he will try and bend 
your will to his.’’ 

** How ??* 

‘* How can I tell? I wish I had never in- 
vited him bere ; but on this particular oeea- 
sion it was 8t. Ives’ fault, not mine. He 
asked him, or let him ask himself ; from what 
I can make out that is nearer the mark. 
And new will you think me rude if I leaye 
you tomorrow morning for two or three 
hours? J must go and see my parents upon 
some business ?”’ 

**Not in the Jeast. Send the gentlemen 
out, especially the Marchese, and I shall be 
perfectly happy with my boy. You won't 
mind his coming down, and keeping me 
company ?.” rm 

* Par from it. J want you to feel perfectly 
at home.”’ 

* Talking of home, I might as well give 
up my town house, and shut up my country 
one, for ail Iseeof either of them,”’ laughed 
Lady Lynestone. ‘‘ But I really am going 
home shortly, and shall hope to see you at 
dear old Lynestone |’’ 

“111 come with pleasare. Shall I bring 
the Marchese with me? '’ she added laagh- 
ing. 

** Pray, pray don’t ? ”’ 

‘* Well, we'll have to be off soon; the 
gentlemen are coming.”’ 

The Duchess led hor husband aside and 
gave him instructions as to how the party 
was to be divided, and Lady Lynestone 
found herself opposite Lord Carruthers, 
with her host and hostess as‘ her com- 
panions. 

‘*T thought we four would keep together,’’ 
said the latter, kindly, ‘for our little 
Countess here'is afraid ofa pair of admiring 
dark eyes.”’ 

‘* What, of the Marchese?”’ replied the 
Duke. ‘* Well, he has a fierce look some- 
times, I must confess."’ 

‘‘ It is very strange,’’ said Lord Car- 
ruthers, ete pe bs ** but I am certain 
that man and I have met before, and. I 
believe he has the same feeling concerning 
me; and, morégver, he has notleft a favour- 
ble impression npon my memory.” 
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** Dhope he is all right,’ replied St. Ives. 
“*T met him first at the Dake of Down- 
shire’s. The man sings divinely, and upon 
that oceasion carried all his hearers with 
him."’ 

** Does he ?.’’ answered the other eagerly. 
** Well, ll keep my eye upon him, but I’m 
almost sure now, he is not a stranger to me, 
However, I may be wrong. I was a very 
young man at the time—a lad in fact— 
travelling with my tutor, It is some years 
since, still his is a peculiar face.”’ 

** A handsome one, decidedly.’’ ‘ 

* Yes! of the Fra Diavolo type.’’ Then 
turning to the ladies he engaged them both 
for a couple of round dances, just as the 
carriage drew at Lord olyneux’s 
house; and he Rerpea Lady Lynestone 
across the crimson carpet at the entrance, 
past the watchers who. usuaily congregate 
to see the ladies’ costumes, amidst the 
ferns and flowers, into the spacious Hall. 

at there before them was tle Mar- 
chese di Riviera: 

Lady Lynestone started as she saw him, 
for she knew he had been left behind when 
they drove off. 

‘** You have come by electricity, Mar- 
chese,”’ said the Duchess of St. Ives. 

‘“T never waste tinie, Duchess,’ he 
replied, with a bow; “my countrymen do 
not let the grass grow under their fect, I 
can assure you!” 

“No? I thought you were all ease loy- 
ing people !’’ 

*« We earn our ease before we enjoy it! ’’ 

Lady-Molyneux here came forward; and 
gave her friends a hearty welcome, and ina 


few moments Lady Lynestone was gliding: 


evenly round the ball-room, held by the 
frm clasp of Lord Carruthers, thoroaghly 
enjoying the good dancing of her partner, 
while the Marchese stood stroking his 
dark moustache, evidently in a thoughtful 
mood, 

** Confound the fellow! ’’ he said at last, 
half ajloud. ‘‘ I‘wish to Heaven I could tell 
if he remembers me. Ag for myself, I 
never forget a face.”’ 

He stepped forward and asked Lady 
Lynestone for a dance, but could only obtain 
the promise of a square one, much to his 
annoyance, 

It is searcely possible to hold consecu- 
tive conversation in the mazes of the 
Lancers, and he did not attempt it. 

The heat, the dresses, the Academy, the 
floral decorations, and a few compliments 
carried them to the end, and then he offered 
her his arm. 

She made some hasty excuse to- join her 
friend, and cleverly avoided a 14tc-d-téte 
with him all the evening. 

‘*T ean wait,’’ he murmured, in a low 
voice, while his dark eyes followed her 
every movement, 

It would have been a pleasant ball to the 
little Countess, save for those eyes ; but it 
was over at last, and the party of four re- 
turned home as they went. 

As the carriagé drew up at the Duke's 
mansion Lord Carruthers noticed a woman 
with a strange; “weird, but stil) beautiful 
face, lingering near the entrance, and as 
the queen of night shone uyon it, there was 
something faniiliar in it; and a fancy seized 
him to watch her ‘movemerits, although he 
could scarcely tell why. And having bade 
his friends good-night, he cisked the 
to let him out by some’ other door, begging 


him to admit him again the same way upon 
his return, as he was going for a stroll while 


he smoked his weed. 
(To be continued next week.) 





(This story commenced in No> 1069, Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any Newsagent.) 
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MAUSIE, 
THE CONCLUDING CHAPTER OF THIS DALIiGiy. 
vuL Novelette FROM PaGE 612. 
Telis how Paul Derringer, with his fulsome 


flattering, is unmasked; and Lord Georg 
is eventually left with the field to himself, 


Therefore, when the musicians struck up 
a valse he offered his arm and whirled hep 
away from the close proximity of Paul Der. 
ringer in a perfectly: contented frame of 
mind, and clasped her to*him with his _ 
strong right arm, and revelled in the | 
pleasure of feeling her little form leaning 
against him and her breath on ‘his cheek. 

“How well our hostess is looking te. 
night! ’' he remarked when’ the dance was 
over. 

* Lovely, I:think!”’ said his companion 
warmly, glancing at the gracefal figure in 
pink satin and point lace, and priccless 
pearls. ‘' Who is that she is speaking to— 
very pretty, don’t you think so?’’ 

‘* No, I don’t admire her,"’ returmed Max; 
“bat ‘then you know I admire only one 
rstyle of beanty,’’ and he gave Her a look © 
that pointed the speech, **and have eyes 
for none other.” 

** Bad taste not to admire her; she is 
very stylish and attractive ooking,” 
Jaughed Miss Hartrey, though a redder 
bloom. glowed in hersoft cheeks. 

* Dashing is the term 1 should use,” 
returned her companion, stadying the lady 
in question elosely, *‘and dashing she is, | 
know.”’ 

“Why? How?” 

She is called Jacky Pilkington, though 
ber right name is Mary, and has decided 
sporting proclivities and tastes.’” 

“‘Reaily ! ET should not have thought 50 ; 
she looks feminine enough jin evening cos- 
tume.”’ 

**You would not say so if you saw 
her following the hounds at ful! gallop, 
or out with the beagles, in a cut-away 
ema: high collar, cravat, and a man’s low 

‘* No, it sounds rather masculine.” 

“‘And she looks very much so in her © 
every-day attire, I assure you,’”> 

“She seems to attract a” deal of 
attention,” observed Maysie, watching the 
wd of men that were gathering round 


ero 
““Yos, and there goes Derrington to swell 
the list.”’ at 
paled just, a shade as she 





The girl’s cheek 
noted his empressé and lover-like manner as 
he bent over the sporting ig lady s0 
unlike her in ete | res ‘ a pang 
shot through her heaft as the dashing 

onung woman with a loud, musical 

ms waved aside her other , and 
yielding herself to the soldier’s outstretched 
arm floated away with him, her chin resting 
on his shoulder, her full, red lips parted in 
a smile, her eyes raised aciniringly to his 
handsome face. y 

The girt could not anal her feelings, 
posse) tell — pet “dg 80 harelpe 
sonably angry anno © sight o 
Paul Denstaaee and Jacky Pilkington dave- 
ing together, and seeming to on adiniz 
ably well. Was it wo sal pick ortwas 
it love that made her sore nettled, and 
feel a sudden wish to annoy this galiant son — 
of Mars? ; 

“That man’s an arrant flirt!’ exclaimed 
Roy, with contempt in his tone. 

‘*Max!’? came in a startled burst from 
the young lips. 
“Well, my dear,’’ he ‘went on, coolly; 

** does it surprise you to hear that ?”’ 

“ Well—I—+1--thought—he was an—officer 
and—~—a genileman--and above al! thet 
sort of thing,’’ she faltered. q 
‘“* My dear child,” with a light laugh that — 
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grated terribly.on ber strained ears. “there 
are- hundreds ard hundreds.of men who are 
officers and gentlemen, and yet not at all 
above carrying ona simultaneous flirtation 
with half-a-dozen different girls; and end 
by breaking at least one heart out of tie 
buneh,”’ 

“Surely, Mr. Derringer would not do 
that !’’ she said, indignantly. 

“T am not so sure,”’ replied Max, tran- 
quilly. I daresay he’s enninyer, like most 
of hie class, and ready for any distraction, 
especially that of a fresh and pretty face ; 
and while it’s sport to hint he forgets it is 
death to the poor girl he makes a fool of,’’ 

J don’t helieve he is capable of such 
conduct,”’ returned, Maysie, with a serious 
firmness, totally uulike her usnal careless 
gaiety. 

“Don’t you?’ and, strnek hy Ler tone, 


foy the first time her lover’s eyes sought | 


her facé inquiringly; and something in its 
look and pallor gave him a twinge of fear. 

Did she eare for this worthless flirt? Had 
he‘ bewitched ‘her with his shameless flat- 
teries and barefaced sophistries ? 

He trembled at the mere thought; such a 
beautifubyista of probable and future misery 
loomed before him. He had only a half 
promise from her, nothing binding, and if 
this blasé guardsman chose to come between 
him and this girl he loved, what could he 
do? How could he save her and himself? 

He knew as yet that she did not love him 
as he wished to be loved—as, in a word, he 
loved her—-but he -had hoped in time it 
would come, and now there was this new, 
unforeseen danger, 

Derringer was so gay, witty, brilliant, 
what wonder women fancied him; and 
Maysie was unsophisticated, had seen 
nothing of the great world, and would fall 
an easy victim. ; 

What could he do? What could he do? 
Something of the misery he felt shone in his 
honest eyes, fot she said, abruptly, just 
as Derringer came whirling towards them,— 

“Shall we go on?” and Max, clasping 
her once more to his breast, swong her 
away, wishing he could take her there and 
then to some distant part of the world, 
where never again would this man’s eyes 
light on “Maysie, nor hers on him. That 
was not possible, of course, but he made 
the most of the fleeting minutes that were 
his to do pretty well what he pleased with, 
and took her to the dim recesses of the 
beautifal conservatory, and exerted himself 
to please and amuse his companion. 

His efforts, somehow or the other, fell 
rather flat. She was absent and depressed ; 
answered him with monosyllables, and the 
moment the band struck up a fresh valse 


and the strains penetrated to their retreat | 


rose abruptly, and going towards the door 
leading # the hall, said nervogsly,— 
“Tam engaged for this.” © 


wait for your partner to 


as Won‘ ) 
come and ibd yon ?” he asked, in surprise. 


* Noy f eold here,’’ and she shivered 
slightly, and ‘then as Max offered his arm 
she tripped awkwardly, tearing her dress. 

“I must go upstairs and get this 
monded,”’ she said, ig at the foot of 
the staircase, » Derringer asks 
where lam please gay that I shal! not be 
abis to dance valse,’” and she ran 
lightly and y arid, xX watched 
the white figure # disappeared with 
loving eyes, aid a new sense. of wretched- 
hess aud thisgery at hie heart. 
wietrein fi hid oat ittae, Wate abel 

erywhere for his ‘ an tT, 
feverish haste. He did wish to miss a 
single tub, She danéed divinely, and was 
out and away the prettiest girl in the room 
the bella of the l—a eredit to-any 
fellow to be seen n with her, and on 
Sood terms, 
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Where was she? Not in the conservatory: 


turbing several spooney couples as he did 
so, and earning anything save their bloss- 
ings. Not in the library ; that was tenanted 
by three or four old fogies intent on whist. 
Not in the boudoir ; Jacky Pilkington bad 
retired there with a ftox-hunting, port- 
drinking, sport-loving squire, at whom she 
was indostriously setting her cap. «Not in 
the dancing-room, for he cagerly serutinised 
each couple as they revolved. past, and then 
skirted rovind the corners wntil he came to 
a dead stop before Blanche and Ben, resting 
arm in-arm, after their exertions, at the 
shrine of terphsichore, 

‘Where's your sister, Hartrey?’’ he 
asker. 

**T am sure I don’t know,"’ said 
grufiiy. — 

“This is my dance, 
anywhere. When did you see her last?’’ 

** Haven't seen her for some time.’’ 

** Then you can’t tell me where she is?" 

This was said as though he thought the 
young follow would coneeal her where- 
abouts if he eould. 

** No, I ean't tell you where she is. 
uot hex keeper! ’’ he responded, testily 

“The last time I saw her she was going 
to the conservatory with my brother,’’ pui 
in Blanche, quickly, fearing a row between 
the two men, for Ben Yooked sulky as a 
bear, and Derrinvger’s dark eyes snapped 
fire at the snub. “If yon ean find him he 
will probably be able to tell. you where 
she is,’ 

“Thanks, FIll go and look for him,’’ he 
said, retiring hastily, not wishing to quarre! 
with Maysie’s brother, and. understanding 
the reason of his abrupt manner to him. 

“How I hate the fellow!” snarled 
Hartrey. 

‘* You .seem to, dear boy,” agreed Miss 
Roy, ealnly, “and you certainly show it 
plainly.”’ i 

*“T mean to show it. I want to give him 
the cold shoulder, only he's one of those 
confoundedly thick-hided brutes who won’ 
see a snub.’’ 

“Won't take it, you mean,” cried 
Blanche. ‘‘ He saw it, for his eyes literally 
blazed, but it doesn’t suit him just at 
presenti to notice your extremely cordial 
and friendly manner.”’ 

** Of course not, He won't see it until he 
has grown tired of Maysie, then he'll be 
quick enough at taking an affront.’ 

* Perhaps he won't tire of her,’ 
marked his companion demurely. 

* Not tire of her!’’ exclaimed the young 
fellow angrily, *“* Why he'll grow weary of 
anything in the shape of a womau.”’ 

“Tm not s0 swre,’’ unconsciously repeat- 
ing ber brother’s words. ‘‘She is very 
sweet, and fresh and loveable, and he has 
been here some time now, and has not 

id much if any attention to other women. 

e@ may really love at last.’ 

“Oh, rubbish, Blanche! How ean a 
sensible girl like you be so foolish!” and 
Ben being extremely disgusted, commenced 
dancing again with great vigour and ener- 

y, and Derringer pursuing his search 
ound Max standing like a statue at the 
footof the stairs, opening and shutting a 
fan vapidly, yet withal, in an abseni 
maimer. 

“* Pxcuse tie addressing you,’’ began the 
cavalry man, for he did not know his rival 
personally, ‘‘ but your sister told me she 
thought you eould tell me where Miss Har- 
trey is ?”’ 

‘* Miss Hartrey has torn her dress, and 
has gone to get it repaired, She asked me to 
tell yon, if you. asked for her, that she would 
be unable to dance this with you.”’ 


Ben, 


I'm 


rte- 





‘sounded stratge and 
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Max spoke in a cold, precise tone, that 
formal even to his 


and I can’t find her 


he had hunted it through thoroughly, dic- | 








own ears, and the two men stood for a fui! 
moment facing each other, looking into 
each others's eyes, with a deadly glance o 
hatred ; then Paul bowing slightly; saic 
“Thank you,” and moved away, and Roy 
began once more to furl and unfarl the 
beautiful white feathers whieh he bad 
given Maysie, and in such an ungentile 
fashion, that the delicate sticks threatened 
to break every moment.. 

It was late in the evening, when Derrin- 
ger had his second chance of dancing with 
Maysie, and this time he had no diffienlty 
in finding her. She was nerl 
Blanche, in. a couspicuous the 
room, ard rose at once when he 
arm. 

‘*Miss Hartrey, you ought to strike’ at 
least three names ont of your programme, 
and jet me put my name down instead | ’’ he 
said, smiling down at her, and pressing her 
hamd close to his side. 

‘* Why ?””’ she asked, raising her starlike 
eye to his, then dropping them suddenly as 
she eneountered the ardent gaze of his. 


ait ting 
part of 
offered his 


‘‘Because you did ine out of my first 
valse.”’ 
‘¢ T—J— could —not—-help—it,’’ she stam- 


mered, ‘‘ my dyess was torn.”’ 

‘Yes, and it took an uncommonly iong 
time to mend. Tt was unkind of you, most 
eruel, to disappoint me!”’ 


“} really could not help it,’’ she re- 
iterated, 

‘*Now, had it been Roy,” he went on 
coolly, ‘‘you would have had two tacks 


given to your farbelows, and heve flown 
down to him swiftly on the wings-—of- 
love.’’ 

‘“T am sure I should not!” she eried, 
hastily. *‘ It would have been all the Same, 
no matter who I was engaged to!’ 

“Then &@ great deal 
Maysie? ”’ 

“He is an old friend of my brother's, and, 
consequently, of mine,”’ returned 
evasively, and hating herself for not boldly 
avowing that he was more than that to her, 
atany rate 

‘*Nothing more ?’’ 
nate Panl. 

‘Nothing more,’’ she murmured, adding 
to herself, “at present.’’ . 

‘Then come into'the conservatory, and 
promise to sit ont the next danee with me, 
no matter who comes to claim you,’’ and 
construing her silence into a consent, he 
led her to a luxurious seat behind a wide- 
spreading palm, and did his best to improve 
the golden opportanity and weaken Roy’s 
chance, 

“You will come into supper with me?” 


isn’t he to you-- 


she 


queried the importu- 


| he asked, after awhile. 


‘Iam so sorry ; lean’t. Lam engaged,” 
she replied. 

“To whom?” 

‘*Mr. Roy,” very faintly. 

“Oh, your old friend !’’ 
emphasis on the word. 
him over?” 

** No.”’ 

“Do!” 

** Ben would be angry.” 

‘« Never mind Ben; give me the pleasure 
this once of taking youin. Iam going back 
to town ere long.” 

The girl wavered and hesitated, and as 
she did so Paul bent towards her, for they 
had risen, and were standing facing each 
other, and just at that moment Max came 
in to claim his supper partner and stood 
rooted to the spot, for in that dim light it 
seemed to him that Derringer’s lips were on 
her brow, and that she did not shrink from 
his bold caress; and with asick feeling of 
utter misery at his heart the young man 
turned away, and, afterall, Paul Derringer 
too Maysie in to supper, for she thought 
Max had forgotten her; and he was 50 


with sareastic 
‘‘ Can't you throw 
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witty, and genial, and brilliant that he 
made up for her coldness and abstraction. 

The next afternoon, as usual, he presented 
himself at the farm; but, to his annoyance, 
found Maysie surrounded by Blanche, and 
Max, and Ben, and could not get a word 
alone with her; moreover, no one was 
cordial to him. Indeed, Hartrey was so 
rough and short, and snubbed in such an 
unmistakable way, at last was so uncivil 
that the other took the hint and kept away, 
trasting to chance to give him an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Maysic. 

A week passed before he did, The 
weather had changed, and bright cheery 
sumshine gave place to dark clouds and 
storms of rain, that fell unceasingly, 
making the river rough and turbulent, and 
run rapid as a mill-stream, 

She could not get ont. But at last a 
morning came when the rain ceased, or only 
fell at intervals, and then a letter was 
brought to her by one of the grooms from 
Kerwin Hall. It was from Derringer, 
begging her to meet him that afternoon by 
the river-sido, near the stepping stones, as 
he was leaving for town. 

The girl sent no auswer to this letter; 
bat when the hour fixed on for the meeting 
drew nigh she put on her broad-vrimmed, 
shady hat and set out for the rendezvous— 
not blithely, but with slow steps and down- 
drooped head, 

She reached the river first, and stood 
under a copper beech, straining her eyes to 
catch the first glimpse of the figure she 
knew would come from the other side, across 
the stepping-stones. 

In her perturbation of mind she did not 
notice how swollen the river was, how it 
swirled by, and that many of the stones 
were covered by the rushing waters ; she 
only thought that this fascinating, hand- 
some friend of Lord George’s was going 
back to London, and that she would see him 
no more. She was so absorbed by her 
thoughts that she did not see Max Roy 
coming along from Sheltown, and started 
with surprise when he exclaimed,— 

** Maysie!"’ 

“Child, what are you doing here?" he 
asked. 

“ Nothing,’”’ she answered, a feeling of 
annoyance stealing over her at his inoppor- 
tune arrival. ; 

‘Then will you walk on with me?’ he 
asked, gently. ‘‘1l am going to see Ben? ”’ 

“TI don’t want to go back yet,” she an- 
swered, irritably. 

‘*T will wait as long as you wish,’’ he re- 
sponded. 

‘Hadn't you better go on if you wish to 
see Ben?’’ she suggested. ‘“ He was at 
home when I left.’’ 

** Maysie, you want to get rid of me,” he 
said, reproachfully. 

‘* No—only—only——”’ she stammered. 

‘What is it, child?’’ bending down to 
leok into her eyes. ‘ Why do you avoid 
me? Oh! Maysie, those cruel rumours } 
have heard are not true, surely? You do 
not mean to give me up for that man Lord 
George has brought here ? ’’ 

** You have no right,’’ she began, proudly, 
and then her eyes fell on the Milprene on 
the third finger of her left hand, and she 
stopped suddenly. This man at her side 
was the one whom she had promised to try 
and love, who was almost her aflianced 

husband, 

‘‘Have you forgotten—have you taken 
back the right you gave me?’"’ he asked, 

sorrowfully, looking at her wistfully. 
** No, oh, no! ’’ she commenced, hurriedly, 
and then raising her eyes she gave an ex- 
clamation of fear. 
Max followed their direction, and mut- 
tered,-- 





. 
minute !'’ for there, leaping unsteadily from | A year later, Lord George sat in his smok- 
one submerged stone to another, was Paul ing-room waiting for the retura of Paul 
Derringer. Derringer, who had gone to Stretton’s Farm 
“ Ah, save him, save him!" she shrieked, | to plead for Maysie’s love, to ask her to be 
wildly, as, missing his footing, be fell into | his wife. f 
the turbulent river. , |.“ Well?’ he said, as: Paul entered, one 
‘Ah, Heaven! is he so much to you?”’ lanee at his gloomy face being enough, 
groaned Max, as he flung off his coat and | ‘ She has refused you ?”’ r 
plunged in after his rival into the seething | ‘ Yes.” i 
waterg that were tearing down over rocks,| 
i 
} 
J 
| 
| 


w 
v7 

‘I thought she wonld !” 

** And you are glad ?”’ said the other bit- 
terly. ** You think you will have a chance 
now yourself |’ 

* Thope so,’’ he answered, quietly, a feel- 


and broken trees towards the weir. 
Maysie watched with straining eyes and 
wildly-beating heart. Derringer scemed 
quite helpless, and was heing tossed hither | 
and thither, but Max was swimming power- | ing of great gladness at his heart, for his 
fully towards him. A few strokes more he} love for Maysie was second only.te-that 
had seized him, and then turning with great | Max had borne her. 
difficulty, began to breast the stream;| And at.the homestead, Blanche and her 
slowly he came towards the bank, some- | husband Ben were rejoicing that Derringer 
times submerged with his burden, avoiding | had been sentiaway, a diaeomforted wooer, 
with great difficulty the debris that was | and that the breaking-off of bis engagement 
being washed down the river. to gentle Lady Grace, which nearly broke 
“ What is it? ’' eried Lord George, who | her heart, had becn useless. 
rode up at that minute, and Sprang from his They knew Maysie would not think of love 
horse. or marriage for a long, long while, because, 
‘*Save them, or they will both dic!” | like Queen Isenlt: 
said Maysie, in a hoarse whisper, pemting 
to where Max, clinging to the trunk of a 
great tree that was formed into the bank, 
seemed unable to proceed farther or help 
himself, or the man on his arm. 
In a moment Lord George took in the 
situation, and creeping carefully along the 
tree trunk he lay down, and managed, with 
great difficulty, to drag Derringer wp on it. 
‘*Hold- on, Roy!’’ he called out, for he 
noticed the young lawyer looked deathly 
pale, and that there was an ugly cut over 
his eye. ‘I shall be back to help you in a | 
few moments !’’ 
With eare, and much trouble, he managed 
to get his friend to the Dank, and leaving 
him there got back as quickly as he could, 
but just as he reached the end of the trank 
a large branch of the tree became detached, 
and sweeping down, strack Roy on the 
head, causing hint instantly to loose his | a'pirate.’’ “Are you Bobby?" “Yes, but 
hold and sink, don’t you be scared; I'll come home at night to 
Lord George plunged in after him, and a | sleep.”’ wie 
few strokes brought him to his side, Grasp- | Raccep Ritey ; “Sure, we're in fashion fur 
ing the drowning man firmly, he strack out | onot.” Weary Raggles ; “ How. ean. we be?” 
for the bank, and, being near, succeeded, Ragged Riley: ‘Th’ paper Oi'm readin’ says 


after a short, but terribly sharp struggle, | th’ new stoyle shces has ventilated toes.” 
to reach it, z 


Mavysie was kneeling by the brink, and 
her strong, young hands helped to drag 
Max from the river, and she took his poor, 
battered, bloodstained head on her lap, 
while Lord George shook himself like a 
Newfoundland, and gazed sorrowfully at 
the deathly face. 

“1s he much hurt?’’ she asked, in an 
awe-stricken whisper, giving never a glance 
at the half-unconscious Derringer, who lay 
full length on the grass, hardly knowing 
whether he was on earth, or in Heaven, or 
anywhere else. 

‘* Fatally, I fear,’’ answered the brave 
young fellow, who had just twice risked his 
life. 

‘Oh, Max! Max!’’ she-moaned, 

Now, too late;-the veil was torn from 
before her eyes, and face to face with death 
she knew this was the man she loved with 
‘all the depth and strength of her tender 
nature, 

‘My love! my love! do not leave me!” | 
she implored, raising his face to her breast ; | 
and at the impassioned word the heavy lids 
lifted, and as she looked into the wistful, 
misty, blue eyes, she whispered : ‘* Max, I 
love you!’’ 

One moment they gazed up at her, and 
then they closed for ever, and he died con- 

tent in her loving embrace. 

The legend of the Milprene came true; 
she had lost a love as strong and devoted 
as ever Woman. Won. 





** All her soul was as the breaking seq, 
And all her heart an hungered as the wind.” 


But they hoped in the years to come that 
Lord George’s quict unebirusive devotion 
might gain its reward, and that she might 
marry him, when she has forgoiten, as far 
as she can forget, her girlhood’s lover, 
honest, faithful Max Roy! ; 


[THE END.] 





FACETIE 


Farieyv (at art exhibition): “Is that gentle- 
man an art critic too?’’ Art Critie; “ No, he’s 
only an artist.’’ 


“Ma when I get big I’m goin’ ‘way off to be 





Sur: “I wonder if there ever was such s 
person as the fool-killer?’’ He: “Don’t ask 
such nonsensical questions, How do you sup- 
pose I know?"’ She (sweetly): *‘ Of course, 
dear, I know you never met him,’’ 


Practics Maxes Prrrecr.—Angela (to 
whom Edgar has been proposing): “Teil me, 
Edgar? Did you ever sayanything like this 
to any woman before ?’’ Edgar (in a burst of 
honesty): “‘ My dear girl, do you think that it 
| could be done like that the first time?” 


Iv Brean 11xE ONE.—-Mamma: “ Once upon 
a time there was s goose that laid golden egg+--"’ 
Little Eadie (interrupting): “Is we to believe 
| this story, mamma?’ Mamma (amnsed) : “ Just 
as you please.” Little Eddie (with a sigh of 
relief): “Ob, I thought perhaps it was 2 Bible 
story.’”’ 


ExpiatvgD.—O’Hoolahan: ‘‘ Oi hear it took 
| Riley’s funeral half an hour to ‘pass & given 
‘int. Phat is a ‘given pint,’ anyway?’ O’Csl- 
shan: “ Whoy, a saloon is a given p'int-fer in 
athance.”’. O’Hoolahan: “Oh! @ saloon is it? 
B’gorrah, it’s » wonder they iver got past it 
al}, at all!’ 


Tux absent-minded man was nearing the 
railroad station. .“‘ There! I knew I had for- 
gotten something,” he exclaimed to his wife, 
“Why, I’m sure we have everything,” lie 
replied ; “what is it you've forgotten ?’’ . The 
absent-minded man pressed his brow. “ Bless 
my soul!” he oried; “I've forgotten where we 





“ool, he will be in the river in a 





intended going,”’ 
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STATISTICS 


Tus railways of the United Kingdom 
received in 1899 no Jess a sum than 
£1,054,863 for carrying His Majesty's mails, 
ani of this sum, England and Wales took 
£674,415. 

Amona the minor receipts of railway 
companies is the heading ‘excess luggage,”’ 
and from this source the tidy sum of nearly 
26,000,000 is received. About £1,000,000 of 
this comes from the poor traveller who has 
to * pay out,” owing to his hoxes weighing 
more than the stipulated amount. 

A FRENCH investigator has come to the 
conclusion that the brains of military and 
naval men give out most quickly. It is 
stated that out of every 100,000 men of the 
army or naval profession 199 are hopeless 
lunatics. . Taking artists, lawyers, doctors, 
clergy, literary men, ond civil servants, and 
striking an average, it is found that 177 go 
mad to each 100,000. Domestic servants 
oud labourers are not far behind and then 
comes the mechanics, of whom only 66 in 
each 100,000 lose their wits. Commercial 
men retain their sanity the best of the 
whole. group, as they send only 42 ont of 


100,000 to the mad-house. 


GEMS 


Ir is strange how often some people prove 
themselves foolish ; and yet have no know- 
jedge of it. 

Nor that which men do worthily, but that 
which they do successfully is what history 
makes haste to record, 

Tar art, which is grand and yet simple, 
is that which presupposes the greatest ele- 
yation both in artist and in public. 

PATIENCE, among the virtues, is like the 
pearl among the gems, and by its quiet 
radiance it heightens every human grace. 

Do not — any opportunity because 
it seems small, The way to make an oppor- 
tunity grow is to take hold of it and use it. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES 


Use or Sour MkaT,.—In_making soup the 
flayour and some of the nourishment are, of 
course, drawn from the meat ;" but the fibre 
which contains the greatest amount of 
albuminoids is jeft unharmed in the meat ; 
hence, it is rather extravagant to throw 
away soup meat. Being withont flavour it 
should be made into some highly seasoned 
dish, a8 eurry or hash flav\ared with onion, 
or into pressed meat high!y seasoned with 
onion and parsley. e 

MACARONI WITH TOMATO.—Macaroni is a 
most admirable food, and when served with 
cheese it will always take the place of 
meat, The first preparation of the maca- 
roni is always the same no matier how it_ 
is dressed, A pound of macaroni will take 
four quarts of water for boijing. It must 
be boiled rapidly for twenty minutes, then 
drained and thrown into cold water for at 
least, half-an-hour, and it is then ready to 
cook. The Italian fashion is ‘to boil the 
macaroni for fifteen minutes, and blaneh it, 
then cook it in good stock; or it may be 
put into a saucepan with bones or a piece 
of meat, cover, stew for twenty minutes, 
then drain, Then put the niaearoni into a 
double boiler. Boil down stewed tomatoes 
until they are almost as'thick as paste; add 
them to the macaroni with half a teaspoon- 
ful of beef extract and a little of the stock 
in which the maearoni was boiled; add a 
tablespoonfal of grated onion, a level tea- 
spoonful of salt anda dash of pepper. 
Cover the boiler, and epok for five or ten 
minutes until the macaroni is nicely sea- 


og Serve with cheese in a separate 
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SOCIETY 


| 
j 


Tu toasts on board the Opi» at the fare- | 


well iIuncheon were drunk in silence. That: 
silence was an act of homage to the memory 
of Queen Victoria, and scemed to make her 
presence almost felt 2t the moment of his- 
torie parting between the King and the 
Heir Apparent. Three times did his Majesty 
pause to get grip of his emotion as he spoke 


of the *‘ grief and trial’’ of the good-bye. | 


That was when, in a few words, he proposed 
the health of the Duke and Duchess ; and 
when the Duke proposed the health of his 
“father and mother,’’ he, too, spoke in a 
voice that was overeharged with feeling. 

It is curious, considering the inmumer- 
able statements and misstatements that 


621 
| Which is very large and commodious. 
Klizabeth built the Octagon Library, which 
she is still said to haunt, and where she 
was frequently seen, it is said, last year. 


PRINCESS Hexry oF BATTENBERG leads the 
most secluded of lives at the Villa Cyrnos, 
and is very little seen by the outside world. 
Her Royal Highness is terribly worn by her 
inother’s death, and she feels it most keenly. 
Her hair has become quite grey, and she 
Jooks ten ycars older thaa she did last year 


|at this time. In the ex-Empress Kugenie 
she has a warm and faithfil friend, and it 
is 2 great pleasure for her to he with her at 
this time of mourning li was on account 


4 
; of ner 


have been made as to the consequences of | 
the accession of King Edward VII., that no | 


one seems to have noticed the fact that the 
Duchess of Fife is now Princess Royal ; and. 
it is still more remarkable that no Scotsman 
has complained of the-ignoring of the'title 
of Duke of Rothesay, which, with that of 


health that the Princess did not go 
direct from England to Cronberg after her 
mother’s death, but she intends te spend a 
week or two at Cronberg with the Empress 
Frederick on her return journey, when she 
will also make a short stay in the neigh- 


| bourhood of Darmstadt. 


Duke of Cornwall, devolved upon the Duke | 
of York as soon as he became eldest son of | 


the King. 

Ir 18 a popular crror to suppose that the 
dwelling-rooms at Windsor are very sump- 
tuous. Queen Elizabeth is responsible for 
a great number of them, and. they were 
built rather hurriedly by her orders. She 
had taken refage at Windsor from the 
plague which was raging in London, and 
her maids of honour and her attendants 
revolted at the uncomfortable condition of 
their rooms, which were low, dark, and 
cold. The Qneen herself was furious 
because her dinner was invariably served 
up stone cold; but being of an enquiring 
mind she discovered that.the kitchen was 
nearly half a mile from the dining-room, 


and straightway built the present kitchen, | Lord Roberts, V.C., Guildhall, Windsor.” 


THE German Empress has lately given the 
Emperor a present of three fowling-pieces, 
which were made at the Royal Smal! Arms 
Factory, and which are the invention of a 
weil-knewn gunsmith, Louis Schlegemulsh. 


| The curious part of these guns is the fact 


i 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


that no serews are used to fasten the 
various parts together. The Emperov.is 
reported to be delighted with the present. 

WHEN Earl Roberts goes to Windsor, to 
receive from the Corporation of Windsor 


the freedom of the Royal barough at the 
end of March, he will receive the document 
enclosed in a casket carved from a piece of 


oak from Windsor Fores On the top 
wreaths of laurels are represented, sur- 
roanding the rose, shamrock, and thistle, 
and the arms of Windsor and Eaton. The 
back bears a view of the Guildhall, with the 


| inseription, ** Presented to Field-Marshal 





You wish the Besi? Cortainly. Then use 


CALVERT’S 


| 
| 
| 
| Carbolic Preparations 
| 


THE BEST DISINFECTANTS, 
_ THE BEST SOAPS, 
THE BEST DENTRIFICES, 


AND 


THE BEST OINTMENT. 





eal i 


They have becn Awarded 100 Gold and Silver Medals 
and Diplomas for Superior Excellence, and should be used 
in every Household to prevent infectious Diseases. 


Can be obtained at Chemists, Grocers, Stores, &c. 





BUYERS ARE WARNED ACAINST INFERIOR IMITATIONS, WHICH ARE NUMEROUS, 
Illustrated List Post Free on Application. 











F.C. CALVERT & CO. (°°;,3°"), Manchester. 
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R Tas festival of Easter was instifated} Tum early history of eard=playing is very 
Glea ni ngs fror NM ‘about 68 and observed by the Church in | obseure, but itis definitely Known that the 


commemoration of our Saviour’s resurrec- 


| in April. 
oa are not permitted to buy land in| — pp js said that St. Anthony lived to the } 


iage of 105 on 12 oz. of bread and water 

ABOUT one-sixteenth of the paper ontput | daily, and James the Hermit to the age of | 
of the world is converted into books. | 104; St. Epiphanius lived to 115; Simeon 
IT 18 said that after the age of thirty the the Stylite to 112; and Kentigern, commonly 


’ brain of a woman decreases in weight. | called St. Mungo, to 185 years of age. 
Wrattiy Rassians seek ‘final repose in| . A CURIOUS plant is the “life tree,” of | 


glass coffins, which are hermetically sealed. Jamaica. it continues ‘to grow for yours | 
OanbAee Hoven. Cowes. we: TR after if has been dug up and its roots ex- 
by Queen Viet urd Y sada ber auntie oe posed to the sun. Leaves: severed from 
Mr. Cabitt vapetoestin tO, and vreouull bY | the limbs will remain. green. for weeks. 
Rta tt | The tree can only be destroyed by fire. 
SULPHUROUS baths are supplied gratui- | 
tously in Paris to all persons employed in 
handing lead. | the matrimonial market. A dressed doll, 
THE word Albion is used by Aristotle to | banging in the ‘principal window of a 
describe Britain, and is so called on accouut | house, indicates that there is living there 
of its ehalky cliffs. | @ Woman who is anxious to become a bride. 


Tun lettuce was introduced into Bugland THE easior oil plant is quite ornamental. 


from Flanders about 1520 by Queen In temperate climates it grows to.a-height 
Catherine, wife of Henry VII. 
- - 7 7c _— 4 " Oneh . y 

Tim title, admiral, does not appear to 16 grows mech IOREer: aen cake wre SaOue 

have been adopted in England until about | 7'°™ it is not disagreeable vo human beings, 

1300, hut was r ke = in F ,  itdrives away mosquitoes and other insects. 
1M previously inuse in Wrance, | 1, Maracaibo it is freely planted before 
THE Adamites were a sect said to have | doors and windows. 

existed about 180, and to have been quite:| 


ing that if Adam had not sinned there would 
have been no marriages. 


Domitian, the Roman Em 
and bloodthirsty. Man 


he doomed:to death. One of his favourite | tumting it almost white. The Finns regard 


.| This stone, which they call Iimakiar, turns 


with a needle. | due to salts contained in its composition. 


peti first suit-marks was of the date 1423. 
| tion, and was so called in England from the | were designs of cups, swords, clubs, and 
Ma ny Sou rces. | Saxon goddess Eostre, whose festival was | i 


These 


money. It is possible that the German 


}awnarks—acorns, bells, leaves; and hearts— 


may have been earlier. Before the close 


| of the fifteenth century French suit-marks 


were i} use; andthe English *plaving- 
cards Of that time were of French or Geran 


origin. 
BAGPiIPgs are barbaric, after all. 


So it is 


not wonderful that the Sultan of Morocey 
hus given in to theip-iascination. He loves 
tartan too, which also is, so to speak, hag- 


pipey in colour-atrangement: The 


Sultan 


| has lately orderem®: trom a Glasgow firm of 
pipe-makers a set of. pipes’fo his own use, 


cost, being valued at £200, © One 


‘ f | and it is said ‘they will beat the record for 
MARRIAGRABLY Women in Servia have a | 
| queer way of annotneing that they are in | oyief officers at the Sultan’s ‘Court is a 


of the 


| Maclean—a hephew of the Highland chiet 
| of Lochbine in Mall, who insists on spelling 


his name MacLaine. 


work, or the widow of a deceased 
| is allowed’a pension of 32s. a month 


| THe United States is paying thirty mil- 
| lions annually in. pensions. Every Civil 


; nai’ , *War soldier applicant incapacitated fo 
of four.or five feet, while in warm latitudes | bP 


soldier, 


. ‘There 
are about, 1,000,000 peasions, of whom nearly _ 


2,000 are widows of soldiers who fought 
| in the war/of 1812; there-are 9,000 pen- 
| sioners.ot the warwith Mexico. of ,1846, and 

y esi > q . a) i . } i ¥ " Ce: 
naked in ther religious assemblies, assert- | THE residents of northern Finland use a | nearly as many. widows, of their deceased 


| 


peculiar stone, which is rather common in| comrades; 1,600 survivors of Indian wars, 
| that country, as a substitute for a barameter. | and 4,000 .widows ; and the remaining 
claimants date from the Civil War, with the. 
peror, was crue) | black or blackish-grey when-bad weather is | exception of a few who form the advarice 


y innocent people | approaching ; fine weather hes the effect of | guard of the Spanish-American War pen- 


; sioners. In the forty years ending with 
pastines was to occupy his leisure in | the stone with snperstitious reverence, but | June 30, 1900, the United States has dis- 
catching flies, which he would then pierce | scientists Say that iis changes in colour are | bursed in pensions the incredible sum of 


' £528,000,000. 





- OUR GREAT PU 





w 


may mean hard work, consulting different books and thinking a ‘great deal, but th 


They bear such a marvelious resemblance to real diamoni’s, and areso’falho 


the most fastidious and would be a delightful gift to a lover or friend across the sea 


L*ND*N 'R*AD*R: The best paper of 


thing is quite certain, if you send to-day you will be safe. Don’t delay a sing 
list, and send your answer to The Puzzle Editor, *‘Lonvon Reader” Orrice 
advertisement and the six penny stamps must be sent with your answer. If 
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We want a big advertisement that will make thé name of the’ Lonpon Reaper’? known 
language is spoken, and to advertise ourselves we publish¥ja puzzle that is really, worth your trying to answer. It 


ZZLE 


wherever the English 


e PRIZE .is well worth) the. effort. 


© EVERYONE who sends in a correct solution will receive either our NOVISTA Utiemend Brooch or our NOVISTA 
Diamond Scarf Pin. The brooch is 18-carat gold eased, and the mounting consists of three superb facsimile diamonds, 
A f fire and glitter that it would take an expert 
to know the difference. This beautiful brooch may be given as @ present to. mother, sister, wife or sweetheart, and will 
U be appreciated as a token of high esteem or memento of truest.love.. To all ordinary appearance it is equal to a costly 
diamond brooch. The NOWISTA: Diamond (Pin is in every way equal to the brooch and would adorn the person of 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO) 


Below you will find certain letters representing six names. We want you to fill in the missing letters as correctly 
F as you can, cut out the advertisement, and send it to us with sixpence in stamps as Entrance Fee. If you are cor- 
rect you will win the magnificent prizes which we ofler. You may consult any Dictionary, Cyclopedia, Gazetteer, or other 
U of reference you like, or you may ask your friends to help you. If you make up your mind to\win a PRIZE yon can do it. 
. BR*DF*RD. A town in Yorkshire 
S*L*SBeRY. A famous Statesman 
M*L*ONn, A great poet. 
P P*R*S. in bat A well-known French city : 
R R*B*RTS. The most popular General. 


the day. 


SEND YOUR ANSWER ‘TO-DAY 


We cannot say how long this marvellous offer will remain nm, it maybe a week or it may be months. One 
le moment. Sit down aid puzzle out - this 


, 50-§2, Ladgate Hill, London. ‘Tits 
you are correct we will send your 


PRIZE at once, and when your friends see the reward that your ingenuity has won, we know that they will purchase a 
copy of the ‘‘ Lonpon KEADER,**-so a8 to try for our Great Twentieth Century Competition. ' 
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“make @verybody else uncomfortable. 
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with Our 
BY THE biITTOR, 


Reader si 


The Editor is please: 
veaders at any time. 

Ail letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as es 
guarantee. of goud faith. } 


Mreror.—Satarate a piece of flannel witn | 
turpentine, and rub it over the mirrors. | 
this will effectually keep the flies away 
To-ramove the marksmade by these insects, | 
parafiin should.be used. for the steel, a cat | 
lemon dipped in salt for the brass, and hos | 
strong’soda and water for the lacqueres | 
articles. 

Lucy E.—T am yery pleased to have 
your letter stating that the brooch arrived | 
safely ind that you ‘‘ appreciate it and} 
your friends admire it.’’ 1 consider it a! 
very handsome piece of jewellery and well | 
suited to adorn the neck of any young lady. | 
lam glad. that the. London Reader gives | 
you and your mother s0 much pleasure. 

| 


PEnerexen:—You res bewitched Hy an | 
outside appearance.. No doubt the young , 
man looks very nice, nnd his moustache is | 
carefully twirled and waxed, or whatever 
he does to it, and I dare say his collars and | 
ties. are immaculate. But if he were intro- 


‘duced to your circle he would reveal him- 


self'as a Very impossible person. He would 
*be uncomfortable himself, and he would 
You 
may say that you are ready to fly the 
world, and cut conventionality, but it in 
all nonsense and dreams, and you may take 
this practical advice, that it would lead to 
a good deal of unhappiness. So don't be 
foolish and make your future a sacrifice te 
‘your fancies. 


to Red from, het 


623 








WAvouRITER,—It is said that it is not 
tucky to get married in a black gown. 


Yet I don’t see how you are to chang: 
|. your things ‘after the ceremony. Yor 
pean t«lo i6 in the: vestry, can you? 
| Rot compromise, as, it. were, for the one 
day, .and-havea bridal gown of soft grey 

touehed if you like with black? Then you 
| e¢ould go away in it, which would do away 
with the necessity for changing. 


FOREVER. 


very golden beam of light 

Leaves a shadow to the sight ; 

very dewdrop on the rose 

Yo the ocean’s bosom goes. 

Every star that ever shone 

Somewhere has a gladness thrown. 

All that lives goes on forever, 
Forever and forever. 

Every link in friendsbip’s chain 

Forged another link agdin ; 

Kyery throb tliat iove has cost, 

Made a heaven and was not lost. 

Every look and ¢very tone 

Has a seed in memory sown. 

All that lives goes on eek 
Forever and forever 


Never yet a spoken Sith 

But in echo it 3as heard ; 

Never was a living thought 

But some magic it has wrought. 

And no deed was ever done 

That has died from @nder snn. 

All that lives goes oh forever, 
Forever and forever. 


So, 0 soul, there’s no farewell 
Wiiere souls oneé together dwell ; 
Have no fears, O beating heart, 
There is no sweh word.as part, 
Hands that meet and closely clasp 
Shall forever feel the grasp 
All that lives goes on forever, 

Forever and forever. 

F: ALK. 





A. GREAT SUCCESS, 





iF YOU TAKE 


FRAZER'S. 


TABLETS 


Yon ‘derive the sgreattt possibile benefit in. health and 


stretigths Your’ 


ood is. made tich and full of vitality, and 


in consequence the body becomes healthy and strang. 





THOUSANDS 


CAN PROVE 


‘The’ benelietal propertien of PRAZER’S TABLETS 


ECZEMA, RHEUMATISW AND CONSTIPATION. 
Physicians: Recommend them Extensively. 





Frazer’s Tablets can be obtained ot all Chemists in pale 
gxeen boxes, with the words Frazer's-Tablets in gold letters 


on ead ie. ‘capes 1s. he 


er box, or post free teas from 
and 


| FRAZER'S TABLETS, LTD., 
96, FARRINGDON STREET, 


Why 


: 








THE MOST’ NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS'’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPF__ 








QUICERY CORRECT ALt. MPTOULALTTIN, RuMto 
OBSTRVOTION?, and relleve the dietres at ina m 
Prevalent with the nex, Boxed) AK 
Wines the quantity), of al Che nists, ibanvwi 
ob reorint of 17 ar 8+ stamps, by B. TP. TO... Tt 
Manufn turers, Dryden 8t., Nottingham, 

wity of Tra hations imu rhutis @ad worth -m 






oe 


PEK EA ? : 
35 WIDOW WELCHS. oe 
z FEMALE PILLS. & 


Anveiuie, 










Awarded Certificate of Merit fox “ cure o f ep ities, 
and ali Female Complain:s, iv 3 the { the 
Profession. Beware of intitations. 
arein Hie Paper Wrappers. 

Che ®s. Oc. box contai tt 
or 34 stamps, by the 
Street. Westn.inster. 


makers, C. and G. KEAI 
Sold nthe Colonic 





Bektig.—+Flepry the Highth had six wives: 
the names of these were Catherine of Arra- 
gon, Who was divorced after being married 
twenty-four years; Aune Boleyn, who was 
beheaded three and u-half years after mar- 
riage; Jane Seymour, who died in child 
birth, weddpd one year and a-half; Anne of 
Cléves, divorced six mouths after marriage 
Catherine Howard, beheaded after two years 
of wedded lite,,and Catherine Parr, who 
survived her uxorioug husband. Catberiue 
of Arragon was the mother of Queen Mary ; 
Anne: Boleyn of Queen Elizabeth; Jane 
Seymour of Kdward the Sixth. 

Maysiv.—It is not inconsistent with pro- 
priety to make a present to the young 
gentleman who has been “as a brother to 
you,” and, if it were, the feeling that 
prompted the grateful: mark of respect 
coulad landably dispense with the cold for- 
mality ofetiquette. If a note accémpanies 
the gift, only a few words should be written, 
atid these nierely to request his aeceptan¢ce 
of the offering. If an engaged ring breaks 
in two it is ‘ominous, 1 should say, of the 
thinness or brittleness of the wold ; ominonrs 








of # visit to the jeweller’s to have the 
fracture repaired, unless, indeed, the donor 
of the gift, learning of the mishap, should 


replace the broken pledge with one less 
liable to ominously part. Beyond this there 
is no cause for apprehension. 


THE LONDON READER is 8 
the world, post free ‘Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or. Quarterly, One Shilling and 
Kightpence. The yearly subscription for 
the Monthly Part,.ineluding Christmas 
Part, is Hight Shillings and Hightpcnice, 
post free. 

BACK NUMBERS can be ordered through 
any nowsagent. 

NOTICE.—Part 482 is Now Ready, price 
ers post free, Eightpence. Also Vol. 
LXXY., bound in elottt, 48. 6d. 

ts (ALL Lefrers TO BE ADDRESSED TO 
Tou Epiror or THR LONDON Reaper, 50-52, 
Ludgate*Hil), B.C 

*, We cannot widertake to return re- 
jected manuscripts. 


ent to any part of 


THE LONDON READER. 




















|-. HAVE = GOT A BOX OF i 
| WHELPTON’S 


=TLie> Marriage, 
re Wedding, and 


BILE, CONSTIPATION, 
LADIES. 


INVALUABLE 
OPE ce. ag oh og The Home! 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street. aia tae 











This. New Book, with Preface by Dean Farrar, 
explains everything in regard to. Legal Hours, 
Wedding by Banns, Special Licence, at Registry 


- ’ Office, etc., and contains information about~Invita- 
; £ ‘ tions, Presents, Wedding Dress, Bridegroom’s Attire, 
4 Duties of Best Man, Groomsmen and Bridesmaids, 
§ PEP p FR c ] () N | F and details concerning Bouquets, Floral Decorations, 


é ” hele.’ Movnl di 
Bromotet Rubetive. the Ring, Organist, Choir, Furnishing, Wedding 


> : f * | e . 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. Breakfast, Honeymoon, etc., etc, Absolutely invalu- | 
SHILLING BOTTLES. j able to all engaged couples. 


If you require a copy kindly fill in the enclosed 


coupon and return it with postal order of stamps for 
: SHILLING the amount mentioned below to Pe W. Sears, 7, 
Osborne Chambers, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

BOTTLE. IF ab hs Sa 
A Bhs: gpothape BS I requive a copy of the new book, “* Marriace, Wep- } 
; iGs,’” AN : i”. and enclose 1s, 6d. with | 

ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES ame: and’ THe Home,” and enclose 1s wi 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY, this Coupon. 


Name... .ccrcose PRADO PROD a. fas NE ks 
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ALL WHO DESIRE 
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; SOFT VELVETY SKIN 


CAN SOON IT 1 
OBTAIN IT wpiatiats ED 
BY USING’ ASA 


BEETHAM’S SKIN. TONIC 
EMOLLIENT. 


IT REMOVES ALL : ENUET jibe ¢ a ae 
“REDNESS, Sr the ys Se = AS : Are eneive a no 
~ 4 12 Curlers in Box, Fres 

eR ON, &e. cs NA oA by Post for & Stamps. 
meee - “ . . f of —_— ber agg ~~ and Fancy 
Bottles 6d. & ts. BRP EP rem Wholesaie 


on TING 52. Otte 207 ee 8. Novennen & Sous, Ln. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. | { | = & : iets cpernest St W.. aod 
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- J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


ONLY GENUINS 


COUGHS, ‘COLDs, 


18 TRE oper SPECIFIC FOR 
ASTHMA, BRONOMETIS- 


DIARRHEA, PDYS RY, CHOLERA. 

i » AOTES as& 
coil REE AES Se Seen ever 
De. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine 


i] 

} 

| 
which aesuages PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing s'eep, Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcatte, states ;-~" two poss ComrLerELt 
Ww ITHOU rf HEADACHE, an a invigorates | the nervous system when exhansted. a CURED MA OF DIARREGA. 
i 


Palen a ae 





DX. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidiy cute short 


all attac’ 





onemene —atinen® 


D2: J. COLLIS BRO WNE’ 8 CHLORODYNE- Vice-Chancellor Sir 
. PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Ce at Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 


pI sdehenthe the INVENTOR of CRLORODYNE, that the whole storpy of the FLPILEPBY, SPASMS, COLIC , ¥ 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been  PALPITA TION, HYSTERIA. 
sworn to. ~-Bee The Times, Jaly 13th, 1864. 





. othe 1 IMMENSE SALE of 

DE. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. i Bay, | MEQRTANT Seat ta my” UNSCHUPULOUS. TMTTAT! ON 

PALLIATIVE in NEURALGIA, GOUT, OANCE Be caretal to obserte RAD Abe MAR, ‘or or ri all Cheeeiea. Yi 32, & 4/0. 
RHEUMATISM. wor le Manutacturer--J, T. DAVEN , Great se globe 

Published b y the Proprietors at 50-52, Ludgate Hill, and rae Th ACKFRIARS PrinTERs, Ltd.,Dean Street, Fetter Lane, Londoti. EC. 
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